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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


American Cities (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 


The population growth of the United 
States in the past decade has been 
marked by considerable population 
movements. Some Western states have 
experienced population increases far in 
excess of the national average. 

The movement has been from rural 
to metropolitan areas. Within metro- 
politan areas, the movement has been 
from the cities to the suburbs. Reasons 
for the movement to the suburbs range 
from a feeling that the suburbs are 
safer to the community life which the 
suburbs offer. The growth of the sub- 
urbs hzs stimulated the development of 
shopping centers outside of cities. City 
stores have been setting up branches in 
an effort to retain their trade. The 
higher income of suburban dwellers 
helps to explain the considerable busi- 
ness expansion in outlying districts. 
Businesses, too, have been moving some 
of their operations to the suburbs. 

City administrations have been trou- 
bled by the loss of tax revenue which 
has resulted from the movement from 
city to suburb. Although the city con- 
tinues to supply the suburbanite with 
numerous services the latter spends his 
pay check and pays his taxes in the 
suburbs. Plans for correcting this loss 
include a tax on wages and salaries paid 
to those who work in the city but live 
in the suburbs. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To consider the impact of population 
movements on American life. 


Assignment 

1. What evidence is there to support 
the statement that Americans are 
movers? 

2. Account for the movement from 
the city to suburbs. 

8. How has the movement to the 








WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History, Problems of American Democracy—“American Cities 
on the Move,” beginning on page 11. Reasons for the move from cities 
to suburbs are suggested, and the effects evaluated. 

World History—“NATO,” beginning on page 9. The 5th birthday of 
NATO is the occasion for a stimulating question and answer article. 

American History, Civics, P. A. D.—“School Boards—An American In- 
vention,” beginning on page 7. In this pro and con feature, we indicate the 
importance of local boards of education and weigh methods of selection. 

Vocational Guidance—“Writing with Light” and “Photography in Every- 
day Living,” beginning on page 18. A pictorial story of photography with 
emphasis on the industrial uses: of the camera. 








suburbs affected (a) community life; 
(b) business; (c) city tax problems? 

4. Frank Lloyd Wright has predicted 
that grass will someday grow in the 
city streets. Comment on the likelihood 
of such a development. 


Pivotal Questions 
1. In an editorial in The New York 


Tribune, about the middle of the 19th 
century, Horace Greeley advised: “Go 
west, young man, and grow up with 
the country.” Why did Gree'ey give 
such advice? What evidence have we 
that the advice is being followed in our 
times? 

2. If you were the head of a family, 
what factors would you want to con- 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are our students getting to know basic reference works? The mark of 
the well-informed man is not so much what he carries around in his head, 
but whether he knows how to find accurate information. We should try to 
familiarize our students, particularly those who are college-bound, with 
basic reference works in the social sciences. Too often, we assume that they 
will stumble across these volumes in visits to the library. 

Introduction to basic reference works can be most fruitful when they 
are needed to help solve a problem or supply information. For example, 
in the current issue of Senior Scholastic students are encouraged to find 
out how their states stand in population growth during the past decade. 
The World Almanac and Information Please Almanac are proverbial mines 
of information for this and a huge variety of other facts which we cannot 
be expected to carry around in our heads. 

Other reference works which our students should know how to use 
include the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, Webster's Biographical 
Dictionary, the Dictionary of American History, the Dictionary of American 
Biography, Current Biography, Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, and an atlas. 

—H. L. H. 
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sider before moving in any direction? 
$. More than half of the American 
people live in metropolitan areas. What 
is a metropolitan area? Are we living 
in one? Account for the fact that one- 
third of the people living in metro- 
politan areas live in the suburbs. 

4. If you were trying to convince a 
city dweller to move to the suburbs, 
what arguments would you emphasize? 
How might a person living in the city 
explain its advantages over life in the 
suburbs? 

5. City administrators are disturbed 
by the movement from the city to the 
suburbs. Why? Describe one proposal 
that has been made to help the city 
meet the tax losses which have resulted 
from the movement to the suburbs. 
How can city life be made more at- 
tractive? 


Summary 

Our way of life has been affected in 
many ways by the movement of popu- 
lation within our country. Justify this 
statement. 


NATO (p. 9) 
Aim 
To review the history of the North 


Atlantic Treaty Organization which 
was founded in 1949. 


Discussion Questions 

1. In a sense NATO was founded 
by the U. S. S. R. How can we possibly 
place such an interpretation on the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 

2. If the mempers of NATO had 
accepted Russia’s offer to join, how 
might the defense of the West have 
been affected? 

3. To what extent is NATO a de- 
fense against possible Russian attack at 
the present time? 

4. Describe the relationship between 
the proposed European Defense Com- 
munity (EDC) and NATO. 

5. Should we continue our ‘support 
of NATO? Defend your answer. 


Things to Do 

On Scholastic’s News Map of the 
World, point out the members of 
NATO. Prepare little boxed items in 
which you bring up-to-date develop- 
ments in each of the member nations. 
A colored string may be used to connect 
the country with the printed or typed 
item. 


School Boards (p. 7) 


Aim 
To help students understand the im- 
portance of local school boards in our 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


May 5, 1954 


Foreign Affairs Article: News Behind 
the Iron Curtain—A survey of the 
Soviet press and the news it feeds the 
citizens of Soviet Russia, based on cur- 
rent news stories as translated from 
Soviet newspapers and compared with 
the same news stories as reported in 
the press of the free world. 

National Affairs Article: Twin Terrors 
—Flood and Drought—Progress that has 
been made in flood control and land 
conservation to ease the burden of the 
Missouri Valley and the Southwest. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Does Dis- 
armament Bring About Peace?—A pro 
and con discussion of this controversial 
topic in which arguments of both sides 
are presented objectively. 


public school system and to weigh the 
methods of selecting school board mem- 
bers. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What part does our local school 
board play in your education? 

2. What do you think the qualifica- 
tions, of board membership should be? 

8. How do we select school board 
members in our community? How many 
members are there? How long do they 
serve? Is the present method of choos- 
ing school board members satisfactory? 
Why? 

4. If you were a school board mem- 














BB 
Ed Reed in Register and Tribune 
“Stamp me ‘FRAGILE’—I've gotta’ 
go home with this report card.” 


ber, what proposal might you make for 
improving the schools based upon your 
experiences in them? 


Photography (p. 18) 
Things to Do 


1. Poll the class to determine the 
extent to which it is camera-conscious. 
For example, how many own candid 
cameras? motion-picture cameras? how 
many develop their own films? etc. A 
committee or the class can prepare the 
questions which will make for a mean- 
ingful survey. 

2. Study the high school yearbook. 
How effective is it in telling a picture 
story of school life? How might the 
yearbook be improved? 

3. Members of the class can mount 
their pictures for display. Perhaps the 
library can be used to exhibit particu- 
larly interesting “shots” by students and 
teachers. 

4. Which of the industrial uses of 
photography, described in the article, 
were new to you? Re-read the article 
and describe the process briefly. 


What Can We Do to Keep 
Our Freedoms? (p. 13) 


Things to Do 


1. President Eisenhower has said, 
“Being a citizen in a democracy re- 
quires more work than any other type 
of citizenship in the world.” 

a. List the kinds of work that make 
for good citizenship in your community; 

b. List the activities which mark the 
good school citizen. 

2. Consult the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography for information on the 
lives of the Americans quoted in “Words 
to Remember.” How did each of these 
individuals contribute to American de- 
mocracy? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 17) 


I. American Cities: A. 1-Y; 2-N; 3-Y; 4- 
N; 5-N; 6-Y; 7-Y; 8-N; 9-N; 10-N. B. 1-E; 
2-C; 3-E; 4-C; 5-E; 6-C; 7-C; 8-E. 

II. NATO: A. 1-N; 2-Y; 3-Y; 4-Y; 5-Y; 
6-N; 7-N; 8-N; 9-Y; 10-Y; 11-Y; 12-Y; 13- 
N; 14-Y; 15-Y; 16-Y; 17-Y; 18-N; 19-N; 
20-Y. B. a-3; b-3; c-4; d-4. 

Ill. Reading a Graph: 1-T; 2-T; 3-NS; 
4-NS; 5-F. , 

IV. Reading a Chart: 1-B; 2-B; 3-B; 4- 
B; 5-C; 6-E. 


Answers to Quick Quiz (p. 16) 
Georgescu; Rumania; Mars; 40,000,000; 
Oppenheimer; atomic bomb; Bowring; Sen- 
ate; Housing. 
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Problem pictures are easier with 


Ansco All-Weather Film! 


Buy Ansco 
All-Weather Film 


in the 








Getting pictures like this one in which 
there’s a lot of contrast between lights 
and darks sometimes can be a problem. 
But here's one way to make sure of your 
results—load your camera with Ansco 
All-Weather Film. 

You see, All-Weather Film has un- 
usual latitude, which means it will give 
you clear, bright snapshots even when 
differences between highlights and 
shadows are great. In this picture, for 
instance, the white sails reflected very 
strong light, yet All-Weather Film got 
nice shading and detail. And every 
slight tone gradation in water, sky and 
boats came out pleasingly clear. 


All-Weather Film also has high 
speed, and that means you can take 
better, brighter snapshots just about 
anywhere, anytime. 

So be ready for the next good picture 
subject that comes along, regardless of 
the weather, by picking up several rolls 
of Ansco All-Weather Film at the near- 
est Camera counter. 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality” 
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PRIZE — $25 
ROBERT JOHNSRUD KATHLEEN WARREN 


Box 72, Dahlen, North Dakota 


JAMES BUTLER 


3140 Guion Rd., 


Indianapolis 22, Ind. 
3rd PRIZE — $15 


2347 Pepper Drive, Concord, Calif. 


WINNERS 4th PRIZE-—$10 EACH 


NANCY GOODMAN 


41 Burnett Terrace, West Orange, N. J. 


PAUL RUSCHA 


2105 N.W. 17th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


JILL STALLINGS 


1011 S. 12th, East, Salt Lake City, Utah 


5 WINNERS Sth PRIZE — 


BARBARA PECON 


301 S.W. 11th St., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


RUSSELL ROBERTS 


1638 37th Street, Rock Island, Il. 


$5 EACH 
CONSTANCE PETERSON 


1213 Hill Avenue, Sioux City, lowa 


LEWIS SKINNER, JR. 


5603 Guilford Avenue, Indianapolis 20, Ind. 


VONNIE YOUNGS 


2405 Webster Street, Racine, Wisc. 


20 WINNERS 6th PRIZE --$1 EACH 


CHANNING BATES 


Rincon Point, 


ARDITH BAUDER 
116 Crystal Street, Grandville, Mich. 


GAIL BERG 
115 E. Wright Avenue, Tacoma 4, Wash. 


BILL BRADEN 
302 Spauling Avenue, Pullman, Wash. 


LINDA BRIGHTMAN 


90 Seminole Way, Rochester, N.Y. 


DORIS CRUSE 
1325 S. Congress Avenue, Austin, Tex. 


MERRILY APRIL ELMER 
Route 1, Pulaski, N. Y. 


GENE ERICKSON 
324 W. Ist Street, Sioux City, lowa 


DONNA FLOYD 
General Delivery, Kelseyville, Calif. 


BARBARA GARVER 
81 John Street, Westminster, Md. 


Carpinteria, Calif. 


VERONA M. GROSHONG 
P.O. Box 1215, Medford, Oregon 


WADE HAMPTON, JR. 
3848 5th Avenue, Port Arthur, Tex. 


JOE HEMSKY, JR. 
1122 Mulberry, Mt. Carmel, Ill. 


NANCY HENDRYX 
Box 428, Center Point, lowa 


MARSHALL ARNIE KOLBER 
1642 N. Richmond St., Chicago 47, Ill. 


JANE McDONALD 
Stony Creek, Conn. 


SANDRA ORR 
4822 Overland Parkway, Toledo, Ohio 


CAROLYN OTTERSON 
839 Third Street, Eau Claire, Wisc. 


JO WHITTLE 
804 Orchard Hill, Roanoke, Va. 


DAVID L. YERKES 
Maple Avenue, Davisville, Pa. 


The 200 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


The Winners in the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame Contest 


The makers of Hallmark Cards are happy to name the 116 girls and 
boys who have won the $3,500 prize money in the Hallmark Hall of 
Fame Contest. Each one wrote an outstanding essay nominating a 
person whose character and record of human service qualifies him to 
be honored on the Hallmark Hall of Fame programs on radio and 
television. Congratulations to the winners, and to the schools and 
teachers who share in their honor! 


SENIOR HIGH 


Junior High winners (grades 7, 8, 9) appear in Junior Scholastic 


Ist PRIZE — $250.00 


Beverly Beckman, Edina-Morningside High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


2nd PRIZE — $150.00 3rd PRIZE — $100.00 


Jacquelyn Washington, Sumner High Richord Forbes, Sibley Independent 
School, Kansas City, Kans. Schoel, Sibley, lowa. 


4th PRIZES — $50.00 


Sally Thornton, Chaffey Union High Felita Seitz, Chaffey Union High 
School, Ontario, Calif. School, Upland, Calif. 
Rose Marie St. Pierre, St. Agatha Janice Lewis, Dunbar High School, 
High School, Limestone, Me. Washington, D. C. 
Robert F. Miailovich, Lowell High 
School, San Francisco, Calif. 
5th PRIZES — $25.00 
Maxine Johnson, Washington, D. C. Jack Dyer, Granite City, Ill. 
Jane Franks, Ontario, Calif. Barbara Reich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jerry Eve, Big Sandy, Mont. Mary Dinah Hunter, Memphis, Tenn. 
Harvey M. Fishman, Lynn, Mass. Joanne Hagbhio, Seattle, Wash. 
Lucille Scanlan, DeWitt, lowa Barbara Lambert, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
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Frances Smith, Belchertown, 
Mass. 

Edward J. Duggan, Jr., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Emily Higuchi, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Jo Ann O'Dell, Ottumwa, 
lowa 

Sara Jane Klein, Aliquippa, 


a. 
Marilyn Moeller, Milwaukee, 
is. 

Alexander Thomas Maksym- 
owicz, L. |. C., N. Y. 
Richard Brodowski, Trenton, 

a a 


- ~ Marshall, San Antonio, 

ex. 

Nancy Grgurich, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Shirley A. Edwards, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Ray Sadler, Union, Miss. 

David Longfellow, Peru, 
Nebr. 


/ 


Alice Larsen, Cheyenne, 


yo. 
Johnnie May, Kissimmee, 


a. 
Mary Hehemann, Cincinnati, 
Ohi 


io 

Marilyn Ai Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Thomas Stephenson, Austin, 
Minn. 

James Burgess, Center Line, 
Mich. 

Frederick R. Stewart, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Ann Krebsbach, Austin, 
Minn. 

George M. Lawrence, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Sharon lLandergott, South 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Malcolm Apt, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Sonia Glazer, Los Angeles, 
alif. 

Gladys Barbee, Points-Ala- 
Hach, Lo. 


hy 
fallank, 
Canda~ 


er tg Williams, Detroit, — 
ich. 
Patricia Rice, Washington, 


Marlyce Curtis, Martin, 5S. 
Dak. 
ay Holbrook, Price, 


ta 

Maribeth Spelman, Menlo 
Park, Calif. 

Marcia Montin, Walnut 
Creek, Calif. 

Suzanne Antes, Hamilton, 


io 

Jack Mogk, Detroit, Mich. 

Arthur Brunwasser, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Jenet Halli, Cresson, Pa. 

Allwyn F. Crichlow, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Andrew Taylor, Lincoln, 
Mass. 

jerry Garrett, Clinton, Okla. 

Rosemary Zirpoli, L. |. C., 
N.Y. 


When you care enough to send the very best 
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High Scheel No Snap 


Dear Editor: 

Talk about being disgusted! When I 
read the article “High School... A 
Snap?” in the March 24 issue, I was 
sure I had a monopoly on being just 
that. 

It would appear that the people who 
wrote the “Yes” side of this question 
had never been to high school or at least 
one like the school I attend. 

Here in North Bennington High, 
which is a small Vermont school, there 
is not the problem of anyone’s slipping 
through and graduating by doing abso- 
lutely nothing. The high marks are given 


in return for a lot of studying and the 
A and B students don’t lose their initia- 
tive because awards are given to those 
who don’t study. 

There were two statements in this 
article which made the weakest argu- 
ments for the pro discussion. The first 
was the near generalization stating that 
a huge number of students don’t know 
how to tell time. I, personally, would 
like a little more proof of this statement; 
the second, the paragraph slamming 
driver education, which has proved it- 
self one of the most valuable courses 
ever offered in public high schools. 

It surely will be a sad day when these 
“I pass my students whether they learn 
anything or not” teachers become more 
numerous. However, I don’t think they 
will. I haven't come in contact with any 
of them yet, and certainly a lot of other 
American high school students can make 
the same statement. 

Marian Matteson 
North Bennington (Vt.) H. S. 
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(Of course, the statements used in 
the article were based on the United 
States as a whole. Situations in no two 
areas are identical. And you will recall 
that the “No” side made one of its 
strongest points with driver education. 
—Editors.) 


Answers to Last Week's Puzzle 
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. The Last __ of Summer. 

. Blossoms. 

. Canterbury 

. Short for laboratory. 

2. To plant. 

. Color of the American 
Beauty rose. 

. White or purple, small, 
fragrant, clustered 
flowers. 

. Sweet 

. Conjunction: in case 
that. 

9. Plaster of Paris, used es- 
pecially when sculptur- 
ing. 

. Chemical symbol for 
manganese. 

. Africa (abbr. ). 

3. Nickname for Nathaniel. 
. Father. 

. Slender stalk that bears 
a flower. 

. Container for cut 
flowers. 

. Bachelor’s a 

. Pertaining to winter. 

2. Claw of bird or animal. 
. On the ocean. 

. Road (abbr.). 

. Russia (abbr.). 

. Year (abbr.). 

. Toward, 

. Flower whose juice is 
used for medicinal pur- 
poses. 

. Musical note. 

}. Anger. 

. Aviator. 

9. Untruth. 

. Lowest tide in the lunar 
month, 

2. Finish: 


53. Easter flower. 


. Shamrock—national 
flower of 
. Peel. 


. Ridge of rocks near or at 


the surface of the water. 


. Aged. 
. South Latitude (abbr.). 


. Flower known also as 


ladyslipper. 


. We. 
. Depart (abbr.). 
. Appear. 
. Ship’s prison. 
. Security for payment. 
. Inner bark of a tree. 
. Native of Denmark. 
5. Life Guard (abbr.). 
. Chemical symbol for co- 


balt. 


. Perfume from flowers, 


especially rose petals. 


. Having an offensive 


odor. 


. Flowers with a velvety 


face. 


. Fall flower. 
. Bright yellow: —— — 


flower. 


. Molecule (abbr.). 
. By way of. 
9. Peried of time. 
33. Flower with edible 


seeds; member of the 
pea family. 


. Precipitation needed for 


plant growth. 


. Actor’s part in a drama. 
. Hastened. 

. Infant. 

. Large woody plant 

. Perfect (abbr.). 

. Year (abbr.). 

. Roll, list. 

. Auditory organ of the 


body. 


. Type of evergreen tree. 
. 3.1416. 
. Magnolia is the state 


(abbr.). 


flower of 


A Green Thumb 


By Carol Ann Kaufman 
Meadville High School, Meadville, Pennsylvania 
* Starred words refer to gardening. 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
ih Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Camera Eye 


Meet Hollywood’s James Wong Howe, 





a veteran hand behind the camera 


IR over thirty years genial James Wong Howe has en- 

joyed the distinction of being the only Chinese camera- 
man in Hollywood. One of the real veterans of the film in- 
dustry, he has been behind the camera on epics like Viva 
Villa, on dramas like Come Back, Little Sheba, and on pot- 
boilers like The Fighter. He knows his job. 

How does one get to be a Hollywood cameraman? Accord- 
ing to Jimmy, there are no hard and fast rules (or if there 
are, he has never heard of them). 

“At least this much is certain,” he said, “nobody ever 
began as a cameraman.” 

For James Wong Howe the route was circuitous. A pro- 
fessional bantamweight boxer before he was twenty, young 
Jimmy found himself stranded in Los Angeles. He took a 
job as delivery boy for a photography studio and began 
tinkering with the cameras in his spare time. 

On the strength of this rather slender association with 
photography, Jimmy was able to wangle a job at the old 
Lasky Studio as an assistant cameraman. The job consisted 
mainly of lugging the camera from one place to another 
and setting it on its tripod. Slowly he worked his way 
up until, in 1921, he was given his chance as top camera- 
man on a hearts-and-flowers epic entitled Drums of Fate. 


Truest Drama Is Found in the Emotions 


Jimmy’s favorite film is the prize-fight story Body and 
Soul, which he did a few years ago. Because he had been 
a fighter himself, he knew how to introduce into the ring 
sequences much of the actual sensation of a boxing match. 
Working with a small hand-held camera, he moved swiftly 
around the boxers, photographing at close range the strain 
and fury of a championship bout. He trained himself to 
stay with a fighter for what he calls “the reaction shot.” 
The truest drama, he feels, is found in the emotions, not 
in naked action. 

This same kind of inventiveness proved helpful again 
when he turned director on the current Go, Man, Go, a 
film about the famed Harlem Globe Trotters. “It was hard 
keeping my hand off the camera at first,” he confessed 
with a broad grin. “But knowing what you can do with a 
camera is important for any director—especially when he’s 
working on a low budget.” 

Jimmy’s knowledge of the camera and lighting accounts 
for the success of many of the scenes in Go, Man, Go. For 
one important sequence, for example, the studio had pro- 
vided merely a painted country backdrop to work against. 
Jimmy felt there was ample room for improvement. He 
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The heavens and the earth, the woods and the wayside, 
teem with instruction and knowledge to the curious and 
thoughtful —Hosea Ballou 


called for a huge road-side billboard with lights. This not 
only blotted out much of the paint but also provided a dra- 
matic working area. Then he asked for a telephone pole 
and wires. With these two “props” he entirely transformed 
the scene. The croak-croak of frogs on the sound track com- 
pleted the illusion of a quiet country road. 

“The important thing is to know what you want to say,” 
Jimmy insists. Everything else comes from that. He ad- 
vises young people who want to become photographers to 
start off with a box camera. “Find out everything you can 
do with it before worrying about a more complicated 
machine,” he says. “It can tell you a great deal about com- 
position, about framing and lighting—the things that are 
basic and essential. Only after you’ve mastered these should 
you start to think about precision cameras and expensive 
lenses.” 

Once you have made up your mind that you are ready 
for movies, however, Jimmy advises passing up the 8mm 
cameras in favor of 16mm, even though they cost a bit more. 
16mm is used by amateurs and semi-professionals alike. It 
is even possible, if a 16mm film is exceptional, to blow it up 
to 35mm for theatrical distribution. 

Wong Howe firmly believes that the documentary film 
is the coming thing. In the growing use of such films: in 
schools and clubs, !ibraries and museums—and above all, in 
television—Jimmy finds a wide-open field of job possibilities 
for young cameramen. This is in sharp contrast to Holly- 
wvod’s present “closed shop.” 


A Good Idea and Determination 

“Even theatres will run independently made features 
when they can get something as different and enjoyable as - 
Little Fugitive,” he pointed out. Little Fugitive was made 
on a shoestring by three young film makers who had a 
good idea and the determination to see it through. 

After thirty-seven years in the studios, James Wong Howe 
is now a free-lance, doing only those jobs that interest him. 
He intends to alternate short documentaries with feature 
films for theaters and TV. “But in all of them,” he insists, 
“the feeling of truth must be there.” 

His next film, intended for the theaters, is a Hawaiian 
cowboy film. “No guns, no violence,” he says, “but plenty 
of excitement. The Hawaiians often have to swim their 
cattle through shark-infested waters. If sharks attack the 
“cattle, the cowboys can’t use knives because the blood 
would just bring on more sharks. They have to wrestle 
with them, holding open the gills until they drown. Of 
course, this isn’t the way they fight sharks in Hollywood, but 
you know the world outside of Hollywood is really quite a 
place.” -ArTHUR KNIGHT 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





School Boards ... An American Invention 


A pro and con discussion: 
Should boards of education be elected? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


There are boards of education in every rural district, 
crossroads town, and teeming city in the United States. 
They have their roots in our colonial period. When the 
problem of running the public schools grew too big for 
the whole town to handle, the responsibility was delegated 
to a small committee of townsmen. : 

In other countries, public education has been admin- 
istered, for the most part, by the national government. 

Nearly 400,000 men and women make up the school 
boards of our country. They are responsibie for educating 
more than 25,000,000 boys and girls. 


Power of the School Board 


State constitutions give local boards far-reaching au- 
thority. They control practically all matterssconcerned with 
public elementary and secondary school education. 

The local board has the power to elect the superin- 
tendent of schools, erect buildings, hire teachers, select 
courses of study and textbooks, decide upon the length 
of the school term, and recommend the amounts to be 
raised by taxes for schools. 

The local board is the link between the public which 
supports the schools and the staff which runs them. 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Problem for the Whole Community 
Which is more efficient, an elected school board or an appointed one? 


Board members receive no salaries, only expenses. In 
mos. communities they are chosen for three-year terms. 

On the average, boards of education have eleven regu- 
lar meetings each year, lasting about two and one-half 
hours. Sixty-five per cent of the boards report that all 
meetings are open to the public. 

Why should anyone want a job that carries with it so 
much responsibility and no pay? 


Honor to Be Member of Board 


The answer lies within each individual. But “being 
on the school board” is one of the genuine honors that 
a community can confer on a citizen. And board members 
have the satisfaction of rendering important service. 

The importance of school board membership was ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretaryeof Health, 
Education, and Welfare in President Eisenhower’s Cabinet. 
Recently she said: “Here is your opportunity and your 
challenge to improve America’s schools—in fact to improve 
America’s future.” 

Two general methods of selecting school board members 
are common in the United States: (1) direct election by 
voters; (2) appointment by an official. 

Does the method of choosing the board members make 
any differenve? Here are the arguments on both sides. 


YES! 


1. It is democratic to elect school 
boards. 


In our society we emphasize demo- 
cratic control of the government by the 
people. Since a school board represents 
the people, it should be elected, not ap- 
pointed. 

The great majority of people in tom- 
munities throughout the nation have 
confidence in the election process as 
a means of choosing school board mem- 
bers. This is shown by a study of the 
Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Nearly 85 per cent 
of the boards studied were elected by 
the people of their communities. 

Educators who have compared 
elected and appointed boards of educa- 


ences in the membership of the boards. 

A comparison was made of Georgia 
board members, who are appointed, 
and Alabama board members, who are 


i } "tT tion have found no significant differ- 
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elected. It was found that the two 
groups of boards, as a whole, were far 
more alike than different. Other studies, 
made in other states, reveal that this 
holds true of school boards generally, 
throughout the country. 

Does it pay to give up the democratic 
method of selecting school boards if 
we are to get something that is only 
“just as good”? If we are to give up 
the democratic way of selecting school 
boards, we ought to get boards that are 
superior. And it cannot be proved that 
appointed boards are superior to elected 
boards. Until such proof is given, 
boards of education in a democracy 
ought to be chosen democratically. 


2. Elected school boards will keep 
politics out of education. 


A Toledo school board member re- 
marked: “All of us on the board know 
each other's loyalties in national poli- 
tics, but we all leave our political but- 
tons home before board meeting, trying 
to be republican in a democratic sort 
of way.” 

Agreement is unanimous that there is 
no place for partisan politics in running 
the schools. 

Under our two-party system, it is a 
fact of political life that the Jacksonian 
theory, “To the victor belongs the 
spoils,” is still operating in some areas. 
Certainly, in the field of education we 
must end opportunity for spoils. Educa- 
tion ought never to be a political plum. 
Hundreds of jobs are available in the 
school system. Millions of dollars are 
set aside to be spent for buildings and 
supplies. 

The temptation of political ap- 
pointees to influence job appointments 
and even contracts is too great to be 
risked. 

Candidates at large, elected at spe- 
cial school elections‘on a purely non- 
partisan ticket, are more likely to feel 
independent of political pressures. They 
will find it easier to make decisions 


that are influenced solely by the wel-- 


fare of the schools. 


3. Elected board members are more 
likely to be civic-minded citizens. 


Civic-minded groups in each com- 
munity are concerned with selecting 
candidates for the school board. They 
look for men and women who possess 
open-mindedness, human _ understand- 
ing, and common sense. They tend to 
follow a good rule in the selection 
of candidates for the school board: 
“The position should seek the person 
and the person should not seek the po- 
sition.” 

Election to the school board carries 
with it great honor and prestige. The 
men and women on our school boards 
share the responsibility for America’s 


greatest and most important public in- 
stitution—the public schools. 

Among the civic-minded organiza- 
tions that concern themselves with the 
search for school board candidates are 
parent-teacher associations, ‘chambers 
of commerce, Jabor unions, and wo- 
men’s clubs. 

Studies of boards of education show 
that elected board members are more 
likely to have been active in civic 
affairs. A substantially larger percentage 
of elected board members occupy other 
positions of leadership in civic and 
church affairs, and take part in welfare 
drives. A wider range of occupations is 
found among boards that are selected 
by popular vote. 

No method of selection will by it- 
self produce consistently good boards. 
But this much is true—board members 
who have been active in other civic 
affairs are more likely to give freely 
of the time and energy required of good 
board members. 


1. Indirect selection of school board 
members serves the public interest best. 


Public education frequently takes 
the largest share of the taxpayer's dol- 
lar. (See chart on p. 12.) Since this is 
so, the best qualified persons should be 
chosen for school board membership. 

A good school board should include 
business men, attorneys, and real estate 
experts. The appointment of such men 
is assured if the people have local offi- 
cials capable of appointing school board 
members intelligently. This helps the 
community to obtain a good business- 
like deal in purchases of land, the let- 
ting out of building contracts, and the 
buying of textbooks and supplies. 

The lccal official elected by the 
people can be held directly responsi- 
ble for a failure to appoint worthy 
school board members. If poor and un- 
worthy appointments are made, it is 
easier to remove one man from office 
than to wait for the usual five- to nine- 
man board of education to complete its 
three-year term. 

There is nothing undemocratic about 
appointing board members. The Presix« 
dent of the United States appoints 
Cabinet members, Federal judges, and 
members of numerous commissions. 

Mayors of towns and cities appoint 
department heads and boards to run 
various community services. 

Although an appointed board is one 
step removed from direct election, this 
“sacrifice” of democracy is not only 
justifiable but desirable. 


2. School board elections sometimes 
divide the community. 


No neighborhood is so small that it 


does not have two factions. The result 
of many school board elections is often 
a slender majority of one group over 
another. The change of a single vote 
at the next election may sometimes 
mean an almost complete change in the 
school administration. 

When each side looks forward to 
winning at the next election, the welfare 
of the children is forgotten. Too often, 
an elected school board represents the 
interests of a single faction in the com- 
munity, a single ward, or other narrow 
groups. 

When boards consist of seven, nine 
or even more members, elections only 
help to confuse the voters. 

Political scientists and reformers 
have long protested the folly of requir- 
ing the voter to select local officials 
from dog catcher up through judges 
and superintendents of schools and 
governors. 

If the attention of voters is concen- 
trated on electing a few ‘key officials, 
these can be safely entrusted with the 
appointment of good school board 
members. 


3. Other methods of choosing local 
school boards also are successful. 


In practice, both good and bad re- 
sults have come from almost every 
known method of selecting school board 
members. 

Appointed city school boards are 
most likely to be chosen by councilmen 
or aldermen (65.1 per cent) or by the 
mayor (26.1 per cent), according to the 
National Education Association. 

One mid-western city requires both 
major parties to submit a slate of three 
candidates. The board is thus bi-par- 
tisan. 

In other cities, district judges appoint 
local school board. members. They 
strive’ to gain a wider cross-section of 
opinion by this method. 

In one southern state, the grand jury 
appoints local school board members. 
One large city is thinking of setting 
up an appointive system under which 
civic organizations would submit a list 
of qualified candidates. The mayor 
would then choose the members of the 
school board from this list. 

Certainly non-elected local school 
boards are making an important con- 
tribution to public education. In their 
hands rests the final legal responsibility 
for running the schools. Their work is 
vital and important, although it is not 
the kind of activity for which bands 
parade and play. 

The success with which individuals 
on non-elected boards carry out their 
duties shows that elections are not the 
only way to choose school board mem- 
bers 


Indeed, we may be putting too many 
eggs in one basket. 
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Five Years of 
Progress 


Nations of the free world hold strong positions 
on their first line of defense in Western Europe 


Herblock in Washington Post 
Malenkov: ‘You won't swear me in as deputy?” 


HE robbers want to join the cops. 

In a 1,700-word note to the West- 

ern Allies, Soviet Russia offered to join 

NATO-—the alliance that was formed 

for the very purpose of protecting the 
West from the Soviets! 

The Soviet note—appropriately enough 
—was released on April 1. But few peo- 
ple outside the Iron Curtain were “April- 
fooled” by it. This diplomatic pratik was 
too transparent and too corny. “Whom 
do they think they are kidding?” was 
the general reaction. 

The U. S. State Department, express- 
ing its feelings more diplomatically, 
called the Soviet offer “a maneuver to 
gain admittance within the walls of the 
West to undermine its security.” Similar 
views were voiced by -British and 
French government officials. 

This month NATO is five years old. 
And this is a good time to review its 
history. 

Perhaps the simplest way to tell the 
story of NATO is in questions and 
answers. 


1. To begin with, what. does. NATO 
mean? 

The initials NATO stand for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, an 
alliance formedgin 1949 to defend 
Western Europe and the North Atlantic 
community against the increasing threat 
of Soviet aggression. 


2. What are members of 


NATO? 


nations 


There are 14 of them. Belgium, Brit- 
ain, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, and the United 
States are charter members. Greece and 
Turkey joined in 1952. 


3. What is the purpose cf NATO? 


The underlying principle of NATO 
is “One for all, and all for one.” Its pur- 
pose is peac., not war—peace through 
unity, strength, and preparedness. 

NATO’s primary objective is to pre- 
serve the security of its members. 
NATO is purely defensive in nature and 
organization. Article 5 of its treaty pro- 
vides that an armed attack against one 
country will be regarded as an armed 
attack against all. Article 3 pledges the 
members to “maintain and develop their 
individual and collective capacity to re- 
sist attack” by self-help and mutual aid. 


4. When was NATO formed? 


The 12 original members signed the 
North Atlantic Treaty in Washington on 
April 4, 1949. The U. S. Senate ratified 
the treaty by a vate of 82 to 13 in June, 
1949. The treaty came into effect on 
August 24, 1949, following its ratifica- 
tion by the other members. 


5. What led to its formation? 


In a special sense, NATO was really 
created by Soviet Russia. It was the 
expansionist and aggressive policy of 


the Soviets that forced the Western 
democracies to band together for joint 
defense. 

The chain of events that led to the 
formation of NATO goes back almost 
as far as the close of World War II. It 
began with Russia’s violations of the 
war-time pledges she had made to her 
allies-when she set up puppet govern- 
ments in her neighboring countries, 
when she persistently defied the will of 
the majority of the members of the 
United Nations, when she rejected the 
U. N. plan for international control of 
atomic energy. The list is long. 

Slowly it dawned on the minds of 
the peoples in the Western democracies 
that Soviet Russia was pursuing a policy 
of imperialist expansion. 

In the face of the growing Commu- 
nist threat, U. S. economic and military 
aid was given to Greece and Turkey in 
1947, and the Marshall Plan was 
launched in 1948 to assist Europe to 
rebuild its war-shattered economy. 

Possibly the one definite event that 
led to the signing of the North Atlantic 
Treaty was the overthrow by a Com- 
munist minority of the free, democratic 
government of Czechoslovakia in Feb- 
ruary, 1948. 

It was then—in self-protection—that 
the North Atlantic community decided 
to forge a defensive alliance. 

The Communist sneak attack on 
South Korea in June, 1950, added new 
drive to the NATO efforts to speed de- 
fense preparations in Western Europe. 
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6. Does NATO violate the U. N. char- 
ter? 


This charge is frequently made by 
Soviet propagandists. It is false. Articles 
51 and 52 of the Charter of the United 
Nations explicitly provide for such re- 
gional collective-defense arrangements. 


7. What is the organizational struc- 
ture of NATO? 


NATO is divided into civilian and 
military organs. The top civilian organs 
are: 

The North Atlantic Council, made up 
of the Foreign, Defense, and Finance 
Ministers from each NATO country, is 
the chief planning body. 

The International Staff is the secre- 
tariat of the Council. It helps the Coun- 
cil carry dut its tasks by providing spe- 
cialized services and preparing reports 
and studies. It is directed by the Secre- 
tary General. This post, at present, is 
held by Lord Ismay of Britain. 

The top military organs are: 

The Military Committee is composed 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the NATO 
countries. Its main responsibility is to 
advise the Council on military matters. 

The Standing Group is the full-time 
executive agency of the Military Com- 
mittee. It consists of military represen- 
tatives of the United States, Britain and 
France. The Standing Group meets in 
continuous session in Washington. Its 
job is to direct NATO’s day to day 
activities. 

SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers, Europe) directs the 
NATO land forces in Western Europe. 
It is headed at present by U. S. General 
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THE NATO BUILD-UP SINCE 1951 


Alfred M. Gruenther, the Supreme Al- 
lied Commander, Europe—“SACEUR.” 


Its headquarters is at Rocquencourt, ten, 


miles west of Paris, France. 

SACLANT (Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Atlantic) is responsible for the 
North Atlantic Ocean area. The pres- 
ent commander is U. S. Admiral Jerauld 
Wright. The headquarters is in Norfolk, 
Va. 


8. How does the proposed EDC fit into 
NATO? 


The European Defense Community 
treaty provides for the formation of a 
unified European Army consisting of 
troops from five NATO countries 
(France, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg) plus West 
Germany (which is not a member of 
NATO). These troops would serve un- 
der one flag, wear identical uniforms, 
and use identical weapons. The Euro- 
pean Army, when formed, will be under 
the command of NATO. 

Thus far, four of the above six coun- 
tries have already ratified the EDC 
treaty. The two countries still to act on 
it are France and Italy. 

In order to induce France to ratify 
the EDC treaty, Britain pledged last 
week to include one of its armored divi- 
sions together with Air Force units in 
the proposed European Army. 

This spectacular announcement was 
made by British Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden in the House of Commons 
on April 14. He also declared that 
Britain will maintain her military forces 
on the European continent as long as 
Soviet Russia threatens the security of 
the Western world? 


9. What has NATO accomplished? 


First and foremost, NATO has dis- 
couraged Soviet aggression in Europe. 
There has been no aggressive move by 
the Soviets in Europe since NATO came 
into being. As Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles recently pointed out, 
“Soviet armed aggression in Europe is 
less likely today than it seemed several 
years ago. That change is, in good part, 
due to the fact that through NATO we 
have stood together and built together.” 

Here is the record of NATO’s mili- 
tary build-up in the last three years. In 
1951, NATO had 14 divisions (a divi- 
sion consists of 10,000 to 15,000 men), 
fewer than 900 aircraft, and only 15 air 
bases. 

Today, NATO has 48 divisions, plus 
51 divisions that can be mobilized with- 
in 30 days. It has some 5,400 airplanes 
and 120 completed airfields. Another 40 
airfields are under construction. In addi- 
tion, there are the Allied navies and the 
vast strategic air forces of the United 
States and Britain. 

And now for the key question— 


10. How effective a ‘shield’ is NATO 
against Soviet invasion of Western Eu- 
rope? 

Thanks to NATO, Western Europe is 
no longer a “push over” for Soviet in- 
vaders. According to the best authority 
on the subject, the Supreme Allied 
Commander, General Gruenther, “The 
Soviets today probably do not have suf- 
ficient power in occupied Europe to 
launch an attack with any reasonable 
certainty of success. In other words, we 
consider that the Soviets would have to 
bring in additional reinforcements from 
the U. S. S. R. itself, before an attack 
against the West would be successful.” 

However, he added, that “we stil] do 
not have adequate strength to defeat 
an all-out Russian attack.” 

On April 4, NATO celebrated its fifth 
birthday. In commemorating the day, 
President Eisenhower—NATO’s _ first 
Supreme Commander—called the organ- 
ization a unique working partnership 
among the Atlantic peoples. 

“Their alliance for the preservation 
of peace and mutual defense against 
communistic aggression,” the President 
declared, “is now a mighty bulwark of 
the free world. NATO symbolizes the 
unity of free men in an age of peril. 
Fourteen nations, diverse in language 
and eConomy and custom and political 
structure, are joined within it because 
each nation is determined to sustain its 
own independence. Dedicated to a com- 
mon purpose, their gtrength is multi- 
plied, their inexhaustible energies are 
pooled.” 

All in all, NATO is a robust, bounc- 
ing “baby” for its age. We join the free 
peoples throughout the world in wish- 
ing it, A Happy Birthday! 





At Last—A Traffic $ 


One answer to overcrowded cities 


MERICANS are movers. Since the 

days of the frontier, they have been 
pulling up their stakes in one place and 
putting them down in another. 

Sometimes, it was free land in the 
West that drew them. Other times it 
has been jobs in the cities of the North. 
Still other times it has been simply a 
spirit of restlessness and adventure that 
lured people all over the map. 

In the early days of World War II, 
Americans started another great trek— 
westward and southwestward. This 
movement continued heavily until after 
the war. It slowed down around 1947. 

During one decade, from 1940 to 
1950, the population of California 


This is an aerial view of Northland Center, in a suburb of 
Detroit, a $25,000,000 market place that is the world’s 
largest. Here shoppers can buy anything from toothpicks to 


American Cities 


on the Move 


Our cities are spilling over into the suburbs i 
and a new way of life is springing up in America 


climbed 53 per cent, Arizona 50 per 
cent, Nevada 45 per cent, New Mexico 
28 per cent, and Texas 20 per cent. 
Other states also gained, though a num- 
ber of states—among them North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Missis- 
sippi—actually lost people although the 
total national growth was 14.5 per cent. 

However, a more significant move- 
ment, most observers believe, has been 
the migration from rural areas within 
each region to the cities in those areas. 


March to the Suburbs 


Historically, this trend dates from the 
early nineteenth century, when we be- 
gan to change from a predominantly 
agricultural nation to an industrial na- 
tion. This change is still going on. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, the Census Bu- 
reau reports, our farm population 
dropped about 16 per cent. At the same 
time, the number of people living in 
cities climbed ].1 per cent. Even more 
people might have moved into cities, 


but the cities just weren't big enough 
to hold them all. 

Census figures show that the largest 
growth of all comes from the people 
who spilled over from the cities into 
their suburbs. 

Suburban population during the 
1940-1950 period rose 37 per cent. This 
growth of our suburbs has produced 
some of the greatest changes in Ameri- 
can living today, and some important 
problems too. 

Today about 90,000,000 pedple live 
in 168 areas that the Census Bureau 
recognizes as “metropolitan.” These 
metropolitan areas consist of one or 
more cities with a population of 50,000 
or more, plus the suburbs economically 
dependent upon these cities. 

Of the 90,000,000 dwellers in metro- 
politan areas, more than 30,000,000 
live in the suburbs of cities. And that 
number is growing constantly. 

What does this mean? A whole new 
pattern of living has developed. Most 
of the people who live in the suburbs 
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grand pianos. Huge parking spaces hold 7,500 cars. All ship- 
ping to and from the vast center is underground (white arrows 
point to tunnels). This eliminates the problem of truck tieups. 








YOUR TAX DOLLAR PAYS FOR MANY SERVICES 











But the suburbanite earns his living in the city and enjoys its services. 
Yet he spends his paycheck where he lives and also pays his taxes there. 


work in the central city. They travel 
some distance to their jobs every day, 
often by train. When they come home, 
it is largely to single houses that they 
own rather than rent. When they shop, 
they go to new and nearby shopping 
centers rather than to stores in the city. 

Civil defense officials welcome this 
march to the suburbs for another rea- 
son. They see it as a big help in their 
efforts to disperse population from areas 
of the greatest potential danger. 

Advertisements offering homes in the 
suburbs don’t often say in so many 
words that such locations are safer. But 
it is possible that many people who 
buy homes in the suburbs consider 
safety as at least one good reason for 
getting out of town. 


Reasons for the Exodus 


Fear of H-bombs, however, doesn’t 
appear to be the chief reason people 
are moving to the suburbs. Congestion 
in our cities and a desire for spacious 
country living probably rank higher. 
Schools are generally newer and less 
crowded in the suburbs. There is more 
parking space for automobiles and more 
recreation space for children. In cities, 
many people often don’t even know 
their neighbors next door. In the sub- 
urbs, they can join in an active com- 
munity life in which the entire town 
takes part. 

Very often housing shortages in the 
cities have forced people to the sub- 
urbs. To provide low-cost private 
homes, builders must put up houses 
on a mass-production basis, erecting 
hundreds at a time on the same tract 
of land. 

But property values in cities fre- 
quently are too high for such building 
operations. So builders have used coun- 
try golf courses, farms, and woodland. 
The 17,000-home community of Levit- 
town on Long Island, about 30 miles 
from New York City, was erected on 
what used to be potato acreage. 


The automobile has played a major 
role in the rise of the suburbs. Few 
suburbanites live within walking dis- 
tance of stores or of bus and train sta- 
tions. Very often schools are a long dis- 
tance from home. Nearly every sub- 
urban family, therefore, must own a 
car, and many own two. In fact, most 
of the two-car families in the United 
States live in suburban communities. 


Unified Shopping Center 


Since few of these spread-out com- 
munities can support corner grocery 
stores, and since most of them are a 
long distance from the big downtown 
department stores, a new kind of mar- 
keting has developed in the suburbs. It 
is the unified shopping center. 

One of the largest centers is Lake- 
wood, on the edge of Los Angeles. It 
consists of 40 steres and parking space 
for 15,000 cars. 

Detroit has a new one even larger in 
size, called Northland. And White 
Plains, outside New York City, will 
soon have one serving 1,500,000 people. 

The Urban Land Institute reports 
that there are more than 200 such shop- 
ping centers under way or planned, and 
that they will cost around $3,000,000,- 
000 to put up. 

A usual feature of these shopping 
centers, in addition to large parking 
lots, are branches of big-city depart- 
ment stores. When people began mov- 
ing to the suburbs, at first most big- 
city stores just sat and watched their 
business move away. Finally, they be- 
gan to follow their customers out of the 
city. Often these stores have even pro- 
vided the capital with which to build 
suburban shopping centers. 

While most movie theatres are stag- 
gering under financial problems today, 
one group is prospering—the owners of 
drive-in theatres in the suburbs. A 
drive-in solves the amusement, parking, 
and baby-sitting problems of suburban- 
ites all at the same time. 


Businessmen operating in the sub- 
urbs have been reaping large profits. A 
Census Bureau survey made in 1948 
showed that suburban trade had in- 
creased 225 per cent since 1939. Cit) 
business had gone up only 180 per 
cent. And that was six years ago, before 
the greatest share of suburban expan- 
sion occurred. 

What makes the suburbs such « 
lucrative area for business? 

The typical family in the suburbs is 
well up in the middle- and upper-mid- 
dle income brackets. 

Almost two-thirds of all suburban 
families earn more than $4,000 a year, 
and 25 per cent earn more than $7,000. 
Only 44 per cent of all metropolitan 
area families earn more than $4,000. 

Suburbanites have more money to 
spend, but competition for their dollars 
is keen. Home builders constantly offer 
new inducements in design and equip- 
ment. 

Many new houses in suburban de- 
velopments now come complete with 
laundry equipment, dishwashers, and 
television sets already built in. Shopping 
and recreation centers as part of hous- 
ing projects are widespread. And the 
Bayberry development in Westchester 
County, New York, even boasts a cen- 
trally located “Olympic-size” swimming 
pool. 


Sapping Our Cities 


Not everybody is happy with this 
suburban migration, however. Owners 
of city real estate are particularly upset. 
William Zeckendorf, president of Webb 
& Knapp, Inc., is one of these people. 
His company is one of the largest real- 
estate firris in the world. Recently it 
closed what is believed to be the big- 
gest single -property deal in history, 
when it bought New York City’s 
Chrysler Building and two other sky- 
scrapers. 

In a recent article in the Atlantic 
magazine, Zeckendorf complained that 
“satellite towns . . . are parasites. The 
high cost of maintenance of the central 
core that supports the whole metropoli- 
tan area is borne by the city.” But “the 
revenues and benefits,” he says, go to 
the outlying suburbs. “Every satellite 
town,” Mr. Zeckendorf continues, “saps 
off the buying power, the taxing power, 
and the vital factors that make for a 
cohesive, comprehensive, healthy city.” 

These charges point to a problem in 
volving the suburbs that has been 
bothering politicians and city planners 
for years. The suburbanite travels into 
the city each morning, uses its streets, 
its public transportation, enjoys the 
benefits of its police and fire protection, 
and then goes home to his suburb at 
night. 

(Continued on page 27) 





What Can We Do to 
Keep Our Freedom? 





Detreit Free Press 


The Judgment of a Great Soldier 


HE men who won our freedoms 

pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor. It was a heavy 
price. But the ideas and ideals that 
were born in the dark days of Valley 
Forge reached out to capture the 
minds and hearts of men everywhere. 

Millions of men and women in many 
lands were inspired to seek liberation 
from tyranny. But they learned that 
freedom has a price. They also learned 
that each generation pays a price to 
keep its freedoms. 

In many countries World War I left 
chaos and disorder. This chaos left 
many people frightened. Instead of 
using freedom to bring back order and 
create opportunity for themselves, mil- 
lions turned to strong gang leaders. 

In Russia communism offered the 
fruits of freedom at bargain-basement 
prices. 

In Italy a “strong man” by the name 
of Benito Mussolini took over the gov- 
ernment. 

In Germany a Nazi gangster by the 
name of Adolf Hitler began to climb 
to power. 


The False Picture 


Let us see what was happening in 
Germany during this time. 

A member of the German Reichstag, 
Gerhart Seger, fought for re-election in 
1933 in his Magdeburg district, near 
Berlin. 

In his political meetings, Seger, a 
fighter for freedom, risked his neck at 
the hands of both Communist and Nazi 
trouble makers. 

But a strange thing was happening 
behind Seger’s back. At a secret meet- 
ing in Berlin, a Communist leader who 
had just returned from Moscow re- 
ported. 

“Comrades,” he said, “we have a 
new line—a new tactic. The main enemy 
is not Hitler, but democrats like Seger. 


We must make sure Seger does not win. 
So our orders are to swing the Com- 
munist vote to Nazis.” 

Seger did win, in spite of that tactic. 
But after the smoke of the election 
battle cleared, democratic leaders such 
as Seger found themselves in concen- 
tration camps. Freedom was finished 
in Germany. 

Seger escaped. He risked his life to 
get to Czechoslovakia and later to Eng- 
land to tell his story. 

One afternoon he met with a group 
of women members of the British Par- 
liament. 

“Mr. Seger,” said one of jhe women, 
“tell us what we can do to stop this 
terrible trend toward dictatorship in 
Europe. You were elected by the peo- 
ple. You fought hard and paid the big 
price of persecution in prison. Yet you 
lost and democracy lost. Why?” 

Mr. Seger gave many reasons—failure 
of democrats to use the police to sup- 
press Communist and Nazi armed 
squads, failure to act quickly enough 
to solve unemployment, and the like. 

Then he said: “One of the most im- 
portant reasons why we, who had the 
voting majority, lost out was the false 
picture we carried in our heads about 
ourselves and our opponents.” 

“False picture?” a Member repeated... 
“What do you mean?” 

“Well,” Seger explained, “we thought 
of ourselves as caught in the center. 
We had a picture of a straight line with 
anti-Communist Nazis at one end and 
anti-Nazi Communists at the other. The 
big majority was in between. To me, 
putting freedom in the middle creates 
a false picture.” 

“Why is that false?” asked another. 
“That is the way our own Communists 
and Fascists look to us—on the extremes 
of the line.” 

“No,” said Seger, “That is a sad dis- 


WORDS TO REMEMBER 


Those who expect to reap the blessings 
of freedom, must, like men, undergo the 
fatigue of supporting it. 

—Thomas Paine, The Crisis 





Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
—Wendell Phillips 


God grants liberty only to those who 
love it, and are always ready to guard 
and defend it. —Daniel Webster 
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tortion. Communists and Fascists differ 
in some minor details. But they are one 
and the same enemy on the main issue, 
which is methods. The Communists 
want us to get confused so that we in 
the center must choose between the 
‘left’ and the ‘right’ in a real crisis. 
Why? Because political gangsters al- 
ways want to get rid of the forces of 
law and order. 

“Stalin,” Seger continued, “from his 
stronghold in Moscow, preferred to 
have the Nazis win in Germany if 
his own conspirators couldn't. In that 
way the people’s power is destroyed 
and Communists win a victory for their 
methods. Stalin believed he could out- 
smart and out-maneuver a rival Fascist 
leader much easier than he could take 
over a healthy democratic society. 

“The only choice,” Seger empha- 
sized, “is between freedom and dicta- 
torship. It makes little difference 
whether the color of the dictator’s flag 
is red, black, or brown.” 


To Keep Our Freedom 
Freedom's battle has to be fought 


always on two fronts. First, citizens and 
their public servants have to defeat 
Communist tactics and methods regard- 
less of who uses them. Second, they 
have to use the methods of freedom to 
gain the ends of freedom—a good life 
for all in homes, schools, and communi 
ties throughout the nation. 

President Eisenhower has said. 
“Being a citizen in a democracy re 
quires more work than any other type 
of citizenship in the world.” 

Here are three important pointers 
on how to act to keep your freedom: 

1. Keep your head. Avoid hysteria. 

2. Use your head. Beware of the Big 
Promise. Beware of the spellbinder who 
blames everything on scapegoats and 
who promises the moon. 

8. Head off all attacks on freedom, 
from every quarter. Don’t join one 
would-be tyrant to defeat another. 
Make freedom strong enough to lick 
them all. Make democracy work. 





Top Atom Expert Suspended 


One of the nation’s top atomic 
scientists has been accused of be- 
ing a “security risk.” 

He is Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
who has been called “the man who 
made the A-bomb.” He directed 
the Los Alamos, N. Mex., Scientific 
Laboratory, where the atomic bomb 
was developed during World War II. 
At present he is director of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Studies in 
Princeton, N. J. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
has suspended him from his posi- 
tion as a consultant to AEC. A spe- 
cial three-man board is holding 
secret hearings on the case. Its de- 
cision will be only advisory. It will 
be up to AEC to decide whether to 
reinstate Dr. Oppenheimer or bar 
him from further work in the atomic 
program. 

There are two principal charges 
against Dr. Oppenheimer: 


COMMUNISM CHARGE 

1. That he had close associations 
with Communists in the 1930s and 
early 1940s. He has openly admitted 
this. His wife and his brother Frank 
were Communist Party members for 
a time. The AEC and the Truman 
Administration were aware of this 
situation during World War II and 
held an investigation. They decided 
that Dr. Oppenheimer was loyal to 
his country and that atomic secrets 
were safe in his hands. 

When the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration took office, it ordered that 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
records on all Federal employees be 
re-examined. If “derogatory infor- 
mation” was found, a new investi- 
gation was ordered. In case of grave 
charges, the employee was to be 
temporarily suspended. That is what 
happened in the case of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer. 

President Eisenhower ordered a 
“blank wall” between Dr. Oppen- 
heimer and all secret information on 
our atomic program. As required by 
law, AEC Chairman Lewis L. 
Strauss confronted the scientist with 
the charges against him and offered 
him the alternative of resigning or 


asking a hearing. Dr. Oppenheimer 
chose the latter course. The next 
step was the appointment of the 
board to hear the charges. 

This board will hear one new 
charge not previously investigated: 


H-BOMB CHARGE 

2. That Dr. Oppenheimer opposed 
building the hydrogen bomb and 
tried to persuade other scientists not 
to work on the H-bomb project. 

The AEC presented the charges 
to Dr. Oppenheimer last December. 
The Eisenhower’ Administration 
planned*to conduct the investigation 
in complete secrecy, as is customary 
with “security risk” hearings. How- 
ever, Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R., Wis.), chairman of the Senate 
Permanent Investigations Subcom- 
mittee, recently said on a TV pro- 
gram that the development of the 
hydrogen bomb had been delayed 
for 18 months. He hinted that Com- 
munist sympathizers might have 
been responsible. Some days later 
Dr. Oppenheimer made public the 
story about his suspension. Some 
newspaper reporters said he may 
have acted because he believed Sen- 
ator McCarthy intended to make ac- 
cusations naming Di, Oppenheimer. 


OPPENHEIMER’S DEFENSE 

Dr. Oppenheimer, in reply to the 
charges, said: 

1. “I never was a member of the 
Party. I never accepted Communist 
dogma or theory, in fact, it never 
made sense to me.” By early 1943 
“associations: with left-wing circles 

. ceased and were never .. . re- 
established.” 

2. He said that he opposed con- 
struction of the hydrogen bomb 
chiefly for moral reasons. He be- 
lieved the H-bomb was a weapon 
too horrible to use in war. He said 
he also thought the H-bomb project 
would take materials needed in de- 
veloping the atomic bomb program. 
He pointed out that the scientific 
advisory board that he headed was 
unanimous in opposing the H-bomb 
development as an urgent project. A 
majority of the AEC at first held the 


same view. Dr. Oppenheimer fur- 
ther said: “I never urged anyone not 
to work on the hydrogen bomb proj- 
ect.” The project was ordered by 
President Truman in January, 1950. 


Probe Housing Scandals 


President Eisenhower has or- 
dered a full-scale investigation 
of housing scandals. 

The irregularities are in the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. In the 
past 20 years the FHA has helped in 
the construction or improvement of 
more than $30,000,000,000 worth of 
residential buildings. 

The FHA does not build homes or 
lend money for building. Instead, 
FHA insures loans made by banks 
for private construction. This means 
that, if the builder (or home owner ) 
fails to repay the bank loan, the 
FHA will pay it and become owner 
of the property. 

The Government suspects that 
many builders and repairmen have 
cheated the public and the U. S. 
Treasury of millions of dollars. 

This was done in two ways: 

1. Apartment house loans. 

In many cases the actual cost of 
a building was less than the loan 
made for the project. Suppose a 
builder received an FHA-insured 
loan of $1,000,000 from a_bank to 
build a certain project. The~ actual 
construction cost was, say, only 
$800,000. There was no law com- 
pelling the builder to repay the 
$200,000 to the bank, rather than 
keeping it himself. Rent payments 
would be based on the full $1,000,- 
000 loan, so people occupying the 
apartments would be overcharged 
on their rents. And if the builder did 
not keep up payments on the loan, 
the FHA would pay the bank the 
full $1,000,000, but get a property 
worth only $800,000. The Govern- 
ment says that 1,149 building corpo- 
rations indulged in such practices be- 
fore 1950. In that year the law was 
changed to provide for stricter con- 
trols. 

2. Home-repair loans. 

The FHA also insured loans for 
home repair and improvements. The 
Government says that some repair- 
men overcharged home owners for 
work done. In many cases they 





went from home to home, from city 
to city, persuading home owners to 
make expensive repairs with a Gov- 
ernment-insured loan. Once they got 
their money, the repairmen would 
either do a poor job, or skip out 
without doing any work at all. The 
home owner still had to repay the 
loan. 

Albert M. Cole, Administrator of 
the House and Home Finance 
Agency (the supervisor of the 
FHA), is conducting one investiga- 
tion. The President has instructed 
all agencies of the Government, in- 
cluding the FBI to cooperate. Two 
high officials of the FHA have re- 
signed. Two Senate committees are 
preparing to conduct their own in- 
vestigations. 

What’s Behind It: Many tenants 
are considering taking a test case to 
court. They want to learn whether 
builders have violated the law in 
connection with FHA apartment 
projects. Administrator Cole has 
said that at least one FHA official 
is alleged to have taken graft pay- 
ments to permit the questionable 
building practices. 

Whether or not laws have been 
broken, many people are wonder- 
ing: Is it honorable and hoiest for 
businessmen to take advantage of 
“loopholes” in the law to get money 
which they did not earn? The extra 
money which unscrupulous builders 
received came out of the pockets 
either of U. S. taxpayers or of per- 
sons living in the rental projects. 


Tinsley Sinks U. S. Navy 

The U. S. Navy lost a battle— 
to old-time marbles experts of 
Tinsley Green in England. 

Local historians say marbles has 
been a community sport in that vil- 
lage at least since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth I, 400 years ago. 

A year ago U. S. sailors stationed 
in England challenged the Tinsley 
team—and lost by 38 to 11. This year 
the sailors tried again and did better. 
The score was: Tinsley 33, U. S. 
Navy 16. 

The Tinsley players are known as 
the Swede-Bashers. They range in 
age from 49-year-old Percy Maynard 
to his 82-year-old father, George 
“Pop” Maynard. Star of the team, 
however, is 52-year-old Arthur 
Chamberlain. He is known as “Hy- 
drogen Thumb” for the explosive 
power of his shots. 

(Continued on next page) 


United Press photo 


Zeiss projector (right) at Hayden Planetarium, New York City, projects artist's 
model of Mars, showing “canals” that some astronomers claim to have observed. 


Astronomers Probe Mysteries of Mars 


Are there “canals” on Mars? Does 
life exist there? 

Astronomers all over the world are 
teaming up to try to solve these mys- 
teries, as Mars swings close to Earth 
this spring. 

Mars and Earth are near-neighbors 
in the solar system. Both of them move 
around the sun. Mars’ “track” is much 
longer than Earth’s. 

When they’re at opposite sides of 
their orbits, Mars and Earth are as 
much as 250 million miles apart. In 
mid-April, as the drawing below shows, 
they were about 83 million miles from 
each other. But they're getting closer 
now, and in June will be only about 40 
million miles apart. This is the nearest 
they have come in 13 years. 

As a “welcoming committee” for this 
neighborly visit, a team of U. S. as- 
tronomers will go to South Africa. 
There Mars will be almost overhead in 
July, and the scientists hope to get de- 
tailed photographs. In other parts of 
the world, giant telescopes will also be 
pointed at Mars. Scientists will be seek- 
ing information on these points: 

1. VEGETATION: Clearly visible 
in winter on Mars are white caps cover- 
ing Mars’ “north pole” and “south 
pole.” These caps shrink in summer. 
Around the edges, huge blue-green 
patches appear. Later in the year these 
turn brown. Do these changes indicate 
that melting ice brings water to some 
primitive form of vegetable life—per- 


haps mosses or lichens? Some scientists 
think this is possible, although Mars’ 
atmosphere has almost no oxygen and 
although the temperature changes daily 
from about 80 degrees above zero to 
95 below. 

2. “CANALS”: In 1877 an Italian 
astronomer said he saw a network of 
delicate lines across the face of Mars. 
He called them “canali” (channels). 
Some other astronomers also claim to 
have seen these “canals.” Just what 
these markings mean is a disputed sub- 
ject among astronomers. 

In 1956 Mars will come even closer 
to Earth—35,000,000 miles. 


MID-APRIL 


Mars (80 million miles away this month) 
will be only 40 million miles from Earth 
in June. (Orbits are actually slightly 
oval, in shape rather than circular.) 





REUNITED AT LAST 

© In 1947 Valeriu Georgescu was man- 
aging Standard Oil properties in Ru-— 
mania. He and his wife came to the 
U. S. on a business trip. In the mean- 
time Russia got control of Rumania’s 
oil industry. The Georgescus dared not 
return, though they had left their two 
sons behind. A year ago the Commu- 
nist government of Rumania secretly 
sent word to the father that—if he be- 
came a spy in the U. S.—the boys 
would be freed. He refused, and asked 
the U. S. State Department for help. 
The Rumanian diplomat who made the 
blackmail offer was ordered to leave 
the U. S. Our Government and pri- 
vate groups appealed to Rumania to 
free the boys—and ‘this month they 
were at last released. In the photo, the 
happy parents (in rear) are welcoming 
their long-lost sons, Constantine, 19 
(left), and Peter, 15. 





The American captain, Yeoman 
George W. Smith of Fort Knox, Ky., 
vowed to win next year. “We aim 
to get in some very strict training 
between now and then,” he said. 
See news pages, April 14 issue, for 
photo of Yeoman Smith in training— 
with the help of a pretty British 
lass. 


After NATO Comes PATO 


Will there be a “PATO” to 
take its place beside NATO in the 
free world’s defense plan? 

NATO-—the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization—defends Western Eu- 
rope against the threat of Commu- 
nist aggression. 

“PATO” would be a “Pacific 
treaty organization” to keep the 
Reds from winning any more terri- 
tory in the Far East. U. S. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles laid the 
foundation for “PATO” during a 
trip to Britain and France this 
month. 

The 10 countries mentioned by 
Secretary Dulles as possible mem- 
bers of “PATO” are: the U. S., Brit- 
ain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Thailand, Viet Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. 

The British and French promised 
to study Mr. Dulles’ plan. Only 
Thailand has said definitely that it 
would accept membership in the 
proposed alliance. 

Mr. Dulles made his proposal as 
he urged a free world “united front” 
in the Geneva, Switzerland, confer- 
ence scheduled to open April 26. 
The conference will try to plan 


peace settlements for Korea and In- 
do-China. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Vice- 
President Richard Nixon stirred up a 
controversy with an answer to a 
question at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors. 

The Vice-President stated that, if 
France stopped fighting in Indo- 
China, the United States might have 
to send troops to fight the Commu- 
nists in that area. 

Mr. Nixon said he hoped this 
country would not have to send 
troops, but if it could not avoid it, 
the Administration would have to 
face up to it and would do it. As the 
leader of the free world, he said, the 
United States cannot afford another 
retreat in Asia. 

The U. S. has military advisers in 
Indo-China and also a number of 
airplane mechanics. The mechanics 
work on American-built planes that 
have been sent to the French in In- 
do-China. But there are no U. S. 
combat soldiers in Indo-China. 


Senate’s Woman Rancher 

A woman rancher is the newest 
United States Senator. 

She is Mrs. Eva Bowring, a 62- 
year-old Republican who operates a 
10,000-acre ranch near Merriman, 
Neb. She was appointed by Nebras- 
ka Governor Robert Crosby to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death 
this month of Senator Dwight P. 
Griswold (see last week's news 
pages). 

Mrs. Bowring will be the second 
woman Senator in the present Con- 


gress (Margaret Chase Smith, Maine 
Republican, is the other) and the 
eighth in history. She will serve on- 
ly until the November elections and 
will not be a candidate for reelec- 
tion. Governor Crosby has an- 
nounced that he will run in Novem- 
ber for the full six-year term. 
Mrs. Bowring’s appointment re- 
stores the Senate line-up of 48 Dem- 
ocrats, 47 Republicans, and 1 inde- 
pendent (Wayne Morse of Oregon ). 


Mack Cuz 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 


(Fill in blanks with the correct word 
or phrase chosen from this list: Ru- 
mania; Mars; Bowring; Einstein; Hous- 
ing; Tariff; Senate; Hungary; Assembly; 
40,000,000 4,000,000; 400,000,000; 
atomic bomb; Georgescu; Oppenheimer.) 

The ________ family was reunited 
in the U. S. after two teen-age sons 
were allowed to leave the Communist 
nation of ° 

The planet __.__- ss _,, our next- 
door neighbor in the solar system, will 
be a mere away from us 
in June. 

Dr. J. Robert is a 
scientist, best known for his work in 
developing the 

Mrs, Eva has been ap- 
pointed to represent Nebraska in the 
U. S. , 
A U. S. Government agency that in- 
sures loans for residential construction 
is the Federal Administration. 


Answers in Teacher Edition. 




















1. AMERICAN CITIES 

A. On the line to the left of each 
of the following states, place a “Y” if 
its population increased 25 per cent or 
more during the decade of 1940-1950. 
Place an “N” if there was no increase 
or the increase was less than 25 per 
cent. 

1. Arizona 

2. Arkansas 

3. California 

4. Illinois 
5. Pennsylvania 
6. Nevada 
7. New Mexico 

8. New York 

9. Texas 

__10. Wisconsin 

Note: Percentage increases or de- 
creases of populations by region and 
state, 1940-1950, are given in the 
World Almanac, 1954, page 258. 

B. In each of the following groups 
of items there is one cause and one 
effect. Place a “C” before the cause 
and an “E” before the effect. 


Group I 


__1l. Development of large shopping 
centers in the suburbs 
2. Large population movements to 


the suburbs 


Group Il 
3. Tying up of railroad equipment 
during most of the day 
. Home developments in the sub- 
urbs while business remains in 
the cities 
Group III 
. Growth in the number of two- 
car garages in the suburbs 
3. Generally higher income of sub- 
urbanites and distance to shop- 
ping centers 
Group IV 
Use of the city as a place of 
work and the suburbs as the 
place to live and spend one’s 
income. 
__8. Loss of tax revenue to the city 
ll. NATO 
A. On the'line to the left of each 
of the following countries, place a 
“Y” if it is a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and an 
“N” if it is not. 
—__1. West Germany 
__2. Belgium 


3. Britain 
. Canada 
. Iceland 
. Rumania 
. Austria 
. U.S.S.R. 
. the United States 
. the Netherlands 
. Norway 
12. Portugal 
3. Spain 
. Italy 
. France 
3. Greece 
. Turkey 
. Nationalist China 
. Korea 
. Luxembourg 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
__a. NATO was founded in the year 

1. 1939 3. 1949 

2. 1942 4. 1952 

All of the following men have 
been Supreme Commanders of 
the allied powers in Europe, 
except 

1. Matthew Ridgway 

2. Dwight Eisenhower 

3. Douglas MacArthur 

4. Alfred Gruenther 

Members of NATO are located 
in all of the following regions, 
except 

1. Western Europe 3. Asia 

2. North America 4. Africa 
. The provision of the United 

Nations Charter which makes it 

clear that NATO does not vio- 
late the charter is a provision 
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which permits 

1. unilateral action against ag- 
gressors 

. secret agreements 

3. like-minded nations to con- 
clude offense and defensive 
alliances 

. regional collective-defense 
arrangements 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


@n the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph below on which to 
base a conclusion. 

1. In January, 1954, there 
60,000 new non-farm dwellings. 

2. In December, 1953, there were 
about 70,000 new non-farm 
dwellings. 

3. The need for new farm dwell- 
ings is at least as great as the 
need for non-farm dwellings. 

. The source of the statistics is 
the Federal Housing Authority. 

5. There was a steady decline in 
the number of new non-farm 
dwellings during 1953. 


were 


IV. READING A CHART 

Open your magazine to the chart, 
“Your Tax Dollar Pays for Many Serv- 
ices,” on page 12. On the line to the 
left of each of the services listed in 
Column II, write the letter preceding 
the percentage of the tax dollar which 
the service takes. The percentages are 
given in Column I. 

Column I 

A. Less than 2% (that is, 2¢ of each 

dollar ) 
B. Between 3% and 10%, inclusive 
C. Between 11% and 15%, inclusive 
D. Between 16% and 20%, inclusive 
E. 21% or higher 

Column II 

_1. City Hall 

2. Fire 
3. Health 
4. Highways 
5. Police 
6. Schools 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Daguerre (da’ gar’), Louis Jacques 
(zhak)—French artist (1789-1851) who 
helped to perfect the first permanent 
photographic process in 1839. 

daguerreotype (da.gér’ 6 tip) — Farly 
variety of photograph, named after Da- 
guerre. 

Gruenther (griin’ thér), Alfred Maxi- 
milian—U. S. general, Supreme Allied 
Commander of NATO. He was born in 
1899, was graduated from West Point 
at 19. 

Niepce (nyéps), Joseph Nicephore-— 
French physicist (1765-1833) who col- 
laborated with Daguerre. 





WRITING 
WITH 
LIGHT 


A Pictorial Story of the 
Main Landmarks in the 


History of Photography cnn 
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The theory of photography was born in 350 B. C. when Aristotle noticed that the 
sun projected an image through a small hole in a door, Leonardo da Vinci (1452- 


Pictures courtesy of Bettmann Archive, New York 
Public Library, and Eastman Kodak Company 


This is the first true photograph ever taken—a view of his 
house in 1826 by Joseph Nicephore Niepce, French physi- 
cist, who printed it by sunlight on a polished pewter plate. 


Photography moved into its modern stages during the Civil 
War, when Mathew B. Brady followed the armies and took 
6,000 pictures for a pictorial history of the war. He used 
the clumsy collodion process on wet glass plates. Above, 
President Abraham Lincoln and Gen. McClellan, by Brady. 


A few years later, a painter, 
Louis Jacques Daguerre (right), 
collaborated with Niepce to 
perfect the first permanent 
photographic process on metal 
plates or “daguerreotypes.” 
His camera, shown below, 
was manufactured and com- 
mercially sold. Beginning in 
1839, a daguerreotype mania 
spread around the world. 


It was George Eastman, Amer- 
ican, who in 1884 invented a 
dry flexible film roll made 
with gelatin, to replace glass 
plates. His first ‘““Kodak’’ (right) 
was a box camera loaded at 
the factory (1888). It soon 
swept into favor. His slogan, 
“You press the button, we 
do the rest,” made the U. S. 
a nation of photographers and 
founded a great industry. 


1519) invented the “camera obscura” by drilling a hole in the wall of a room. 


William Fox Talbot (above), 
English pioneer, invented calo- 
type process (1841), still used. 





Photography in Everyday Living 


N THE land, in the air, and under 

the sea—American photographers 
are almost everywhere. Movie camera- 
men are shooting everything from The 
Living Desert to the ocean floor. News- 
paper and TV photographers roam the 
globe snapping pictures and grinding 
out newsreels. 

Photography today plays an impor- 
tant role in commerce, industry, science, 
education, defense, advertising, and 
many other fields. In spite of the fact 
that there are 35,000,000 amateur pho- 
tographers in this country, only one- 
third of the film is used by these ama- 
teurs. The rest is used by 55,000 pro- 
fessional photographers whose work has 
an influence more powerful than we 
realize on our everyday lives. 

Here, in brief, are some of the excit- 
ing things which are being done in 
photography: 

Alfred and Elma Milotte, famous 
Disney nature photographers, are com- 
pleting a “True Life Adventure” film of 
animal life in Africa. For this job they 
built a special truck strong enough to 
withstarid the charge of a wild elephant. 
The Milottes stayed in the “house” part 
of the truck and operated their cameras 
through plate-glass portholes. They 


X-rays (see screen in rear) are indispensable in surgery. 


How the camera has become an essential tool in 


science, medicine, industry, entertainment, and 


scores of other services to mankind 


made photographs from the top of the 
truck. In the floor of the “house” was a 
trap door which they used to photo- 
graph Africa’s “low life”—insects, snakes, 
etc. Recently their film, Bear Country, 
won an Academy Award. 

Off Nassau in the Caribbean, Disney 
has a camera crew filming a Cinema- 
Scope version of Jules Verne’s science- 
fiction story, 20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea. The crew includes 83 actor-divers, 
cameramen, lifeguards, underwater di- 
rectors, and technicians. They use spe- 
cial waterproofed cameras. 


See It Now! 


Edward R. Murrow’s ace TV show is 
only one of the many television shows 
which have cameramen covering the 
“trouble spots” and news centers of the 
world. Top cameramen, like Murrow’s 
Bill McClure, are everywhere from 
Dienbienphu in Indo-China to Geneva, 
Switzerland, shooting the big news sto- 
ries of the day. The world is their “beat” 
and they live dangerously so that you 
can see the latest news events on TV. 


# 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Newspaper and magazine photogra- 
phers—like AP’s Pulitzer prize-winner, 
Max Desfor, plod with troops at the 
front and travel with diplomats to 
world conferences to get the picture 
news stories of the day. 

Recently a television camera took 
over the work of a Louisiana forest 
ranger—a fire watcher used to spending 
months in a lonely tower. Now a TV 
camera on a swivel which keeps turning 
round and round watches for the first 
signs of a fire. The TV picture is trans- 
mitted to a man comfortably seated in 
the nearby city of Alexandria. 

Modern photography, as developed 
by such magazines as Life and Look, 
can tell a story with impact. Originally 
newspapers and magazines used one or 
two pictures to illustrate their stories. 
Increasingly, editors use whole series of 
pictures which are as important in tell- 
ing a story as the explanatory print. 


“Ad Wise” 


Photography—particularly color pho 
tography—plays a key role in national 


Kastman Kodak (Cc 


Many companies microfilm engineering drawings for storage. 
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Walt Disney 
Alfred and Elma Milotte photographing 
‘= wild life of the Florida Everglades 


Ses Ketek Co 
A roll of microfilm holds a newspaper. 


Walt Disney 


Divers film 20,000 Leagues Under Sea. 


advertising. It is a powerful persuader 
to get you to buy everything from Jello 
to a ranch-style home. 

This national advertising in maga- 
zines and newspapers—and increasingly 
on television—has led to zooming sales 
of many goods and to assembly-line, 
mass production. In turn, mass produc- 
tion has reduced prices, making refrig- 
erators, electric washers, and cameras 
“musts” for many families. 

But this is only one way that photog- 
raphy aids industry. Photography also 
plays an important part in the building 
of ships, airplanes, automobiles, and 
other goods. How does a camera help 
build a ship? 

Draftsmen make drawings on a scale 
of one to 10. That is, the drawings are 
one-tenth the size of the actual object. 
These drawings are photographed on a 
scale of one to 100. A projector magni- 
fies the negative to full size on sheets 
of steel. Workmen trace the projected 
image of the pattern onto the sheet steel 
and then cut and assemble it to the 
ship’s hull. This process saves hours of 
work and uses 30 per cent less steel 
than older methods. The same process 
is used in making airplanes and auto- 
nobiles. 

Industrial products are checked by 
radiography—a photographic process 
using radioactive rays. Radiographs are 
made with X-rays and with gamma- 
rays. The latter will even penetrate 
through 15 inches of steel. Thus experts 
can “look through” products such as 
machinery and pipelines to see if their 
parts ‘are durable and up to standard 
requirements. 

Thousands of valuable records and 
documents are microfilmed. Tais is one 
of the best ways to preserve such rec- 
ords against possible loss or destruction, 
as well as a way to conserve storage 
space. Microfilm occupies only a frac- 
tion of the space needed for bulky rec- 
ords. For example, the Ford Motor Co. 
has microfilmed nearly two million of 
its engineering drawings in the last 
three years for its underground vault 
storage. The New York Public Library 
copied eight million cards of its public 
catalogue. 

Police departments keep much of 
their valuable in.ormation on film—pic- 
tures of criminals, fingerprints, scenes 
of crime, clues, etc. 


Flying Cameras 


Aerial photography has both helped 
industry and aided in our defense effort. 
Sherman M. Fairchild is one of the 
world’s pioneers in aerial photography. 
He has invented cameras that can pho- 
tograph as much as 400 square miles of 
land with one shot. (Details are clear. 
You can pick out houses, roads, streams 
on the developed photographs.) Fair- 
child can photograph an area the size 


of the State of Ohio in one flight. 

Oil prospectors hire aerial photogra- 
phers to take pictures of areas which 
may cover oil. From these pictures ex- 
perts pick likely spots for drilling. 

An aerial photographer, using a Fair- 
child camera, took pictures which led 
to the discovery of the fabulous new 
Cerro Bolivar iron mines in Venezuela. 
These mines may be among the richest 
in the world. Now a whole “mountain” 
of iron is being shipped to the U. S. for 
smelting (see March 17 issue). 

Aerial photos are used for planning 
power lines, new highways, for explor- 
ing, map-making, ‘and military recon- 
naissance. Aerial photos are used for 
flood and fire control, to plot hidden 
shoals under water, and for highway 
and traffic surveys. Explorers use air 
photos to “explore” unknown territory. 
Cities use air photos for real estate sur- 
veys to help determine property taxes. 


The “Hell Roarer’”’ 


The Armed Forces have found many 
uses for photography—ranging from test- 
ing equipment to photographing enemy 
country. 

A new device has given the Air Force 
hope that an old problem has been 
solved: how to take pictures of enemy 
activity at night from low altitudes and 
at high speeds. The new device is called 
the “Hell Roarer” because of the noise 
it makes. It is a torpedo-like, 12-foot 
cylinder attached to the wing of a scout 
plane and controlled by the pilot. The 
fuel is powdered magnesium which 
burns at high temperatures with an in- 
tense light of about ten million candle- 
power. 

Train:ng films are an important part 
of the Armed Forces’ training program. 
Even training in firinig the M-1 rifle is 
now taught by film—at a great saving in 
time. Films teach faster and better than 
the many hours of explanation and 
demonstration that were formerly used, 
experts say. 

All branches of science from astron- 
omy to biology have made big advances 
through the use of photography. Giant 
telescopes at Mount Palomar, Mount 
Wilson, and other places are trained on 
the heavens. What they “see” is recorded 
night and day on film for the world’s 
astronomers to study. Through this tech- 
nique, their knowledge of the universe 
is growing. 

Fast-action cameras are used to study 
plants, insects, and animals. (You've 
seen some of these photographs in Dis- 
ney’s “Real Life Adventure” films such 
as Nature’s Half Acre and The Living 
Desert.) Biologists are learning much 
from their own photographic studies of 
nature. 

Electrocardiographs, fluoroscopes, and 
X-rays are important instruments in pre- 
venting and treating disease. Photo- 





graphic study has advanced our knowl- 
edge of bacteria, human physiology, 
and anatomy. 

Photography is used to determine 
winners in fast-action finishes in sports 
events—racing, track, etc. Photography 
is used to record play-by-play events 
in games, boxing, etc., for further study. 
Photography also is used for passport 
pictures, registrations, and for security 
badges. 


The Expert Amateurs 


In the last ten years the use of black- 
and-white pictures has increased 65 per 
cent while the use of flash lamps has 
increased almost tenfold. Nearly 2,000,- 
000 U. S. families make home movies, 
according to one survey. 

Scores of teen-agers rate among the 
experts in amateur photography in both 
black-and-white and in color photog- 
raphy. Some are experts in using flash 
lamps and in taking movies. (In fact, 
many of the most skillful television 
cameramen are in their early twenties; 
a few years ago they were among the 
expert amateurs going to high school.) 

Teen-age experts are doing exciting 
things with photography. They are 
using their photography hobby to tell 
dramatic stories through pictures. In- 
creasingly, student reports for English, 
history, science, and other classes are 
word-and-picture reports. 

Students are studying the technique 
used in the picture magazines. Instead 
of writing a report on “My Canoe Trip” 
and then tossing in a photo or two to 
illustrate the writing, students are de- 
veloping a new technique for telling 
their stories. They are taking their 
cameras with them on summer trips. 
They are thinking ahead’ of time what 
story they want their pictures to tell— 
a picture story that is supplemented by 


Fairchild Aircraft 
Loading aerial photography equipment. Aerial photograph of a farm gives guide to contour plowing for soil conservation. 


words. But the pictures must “stand to- 
gether” in a series to do a good bit of 
the story telling. 

Social studies students are “picture 
reporting” important aspects of com- 
munity life. Some use their cameras to 
make traffic surveys—to find out why 
some street crossings are safety hazards. 
Their pictures tell the story. In words, 
they suggest remedies. 

Other students make picture reports 
of historic or literary places, like the 
grounds around the home of a former 
President, or of a famous author. 

Science students photograph charac- 
teristics of trees and other plants. One 
picture in a series, for example, may be 
of a white oak tree. Another may be of 
a white oak leaf; another of the acorn, 
etc. Another picture report may be on 
the life story of a frog. 

More advanced high school photog- 
raphers are experimenting with movies. 
They choose an _ easy-to-photograph 
story—preferably one about teen-agers— 
such as those contained in the Teen- 
Age Book Club (TAB) selection, Hit 
Parade Stories. They plan a simple 
“shooting script” for the story, choose 
their friends (in their school clothes) 
to star in the picture, and start shooting. 

Student photographers also are great- 
ly improving their school newspapers, 
magazines, and yearbooks through their 
increased knowledge of photography. 
Even advertising is “personalized” when 
actual students pose for pictures for the 
ads. Yearbooks are becoming “picture 
stories of high school life.” Some stu- 
dents are accompanying these year- 
books with “high school sounds” re- 
corded on tape—the highlights of top- 


aotch events at school—a big football - 


game, a dramatic bit from a school play, 
the music of a big dance, the lunchroom 
at 12:30, and the “silence” (?) of the 
library when it is full of students. 


Du Pont Co. 
Fashion photography sparks advertising. 


Eastman Kodak Co 
Telescope records eclipse of the moon. 
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How to Develop and Print Pictures 








IT’S fun to develop and print your own pictures—and no 
special darkroom is necessary. You merely load a developing 
tank in a dark closet or room (steps 1 and 2). From there 
on the entire film developing process can be carried on in 














1. Turn out lights. Remove exposed 
film from spool. Tear off paper. 














4. Drain developer from tank, add 
-vater. Drain and add fixative (hypo). 




















7. Turn out all lights except small, 
red one. Place photographic paper 
with negative in printing frame. Close 
and fasten frame. Expose to white 
light for 5 seconds. Remove paper. 


Fun with Flash 


PHOTOGRAPHY — especially flash 
photography—has become an increas- 
ingly popular hobby with young people. 
One reason is that flash equipment is 
not as expensive as it used to be. You 
can purchase excellent flash equipment 
for your present camera for léss than 
ten dollars and a complete flash camera 
kit can be purchased for as little as 
fifteen or twenty dollars. 

Pictures for Letters—Besides putting 














2. Load film on reel. Place reel 
in developing tank. Close cover. 











5. Keep in “fix” for 10 minutes, or 
until film is black on both sides. 














8. Pour developer into one tray, water 
into another, hypo into third. Develop 
paper for 1 to 2 min. (Picture will begin 
to appear in 10-15 sec.) Rinse picture 
in water and place in hypo for 10 min. 


pictures in your album, remember to 
send them to family and friends away 
from home. Pictures from home brighten 
the lives of those who receive them and 
make for wonderful letters. 

Picture the Holidays—Don't let a 
holiday pass without “covering” it with 
your flash camera. Whether it’s Easter 
and your new spring clothes—Inde- 
pendence Day and the family outing— 
Labor Day and the last week end at 
the beach—or the “home” holidays of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, take your 
camera along. 

Fun in the Sun—Why use flashbulbs 


broad daylight. It is just as easy to make your own prints, 
too, because no part of the printing process takes place in 
total darkness. If you follow these simple steps you can de- 
velop and print your own pictures. 














3. Turn lights on. Pour developer 
into tank. Develop about 8 minutes. 
































6. Wash film in tank under running 
water (room temperature) for 20 min. 














9. Thoroughly wash prints in tray or 
sink for 20 minutes. Take wet prints 
and remove excess water with bath 


towels. Then place prints between 
blotters or towels and allow to dry. 


outdoors in the sunlight? The answer 
is simple—you get better pictures than 
you can with plain sunlight. Flash elim- 
inates those dark shadows under the 
eyes, nose and chin—shadows that ruin 
so many snapshots. It’s as simple as 
shooting flash indoors, and you'll rave 
at the results you get. This is especially 
true with color film. 

Shoot in Sequence—Next time you 
record a family activity, party or gath- 
ering—try shooting in sequence. Make 
a picture story out of your shots. People 
like to see what happened next—show 
them! 











igh School | Graduates Choose their Job Training 


in the U.S. Army 


87 Technical Schools now open to qualified applicants 


Under the Army’s new, expanded educational program, high school 
graduates who volunteer for three years now may enroll in Army 
technical schools of their own choosing. Stay in school, graduate, 
and then select your Army training from the course of your choice. 
Here is your chance to learn a profitable trade and lay the founda- 
tions for a truly successful career. 


HOW TO APPLY: See your local Army recruiter today. Fill out the 
application he will give you, choosing your job training from the 87 
courses listed below. If there is a vacancy in the course you request, 
it-will be held for you. If not, you may be offered an alternate course. 
If you decline the alternate course, your obligation ends there. 


HERE IS THE COMPLETE LIST OF COURSES OPEN TO YOU 


IN THE U. S. ARMY 








Armor Radio Maintenance 

Army Airframe Mechanic 

Army Airplane Mechanic 

Army Cargo Helicopter 
Maintenance 

Army Helicopter Mechanic 

Artillery Ballistic Meteorology 

Artillery Countermortar and 
Counterbattery Radar 

Artillery Fire Control System 
Maintenance, Countermortar 
Radar 

Artillery Fire Control System 
Maintenance, M33 

Artillery Fire Control te B 
Maintenance, S 
Director M9 or Smi0 

Artillery Fire Control 
Maintenance, 138 

Artillery Radio Maintenance 

Atomic Weapons Electrical 
Technician, ABE 

Atomic Weapons Electronic 
Technician, ABA and AFA 

Atomic Weapons Mechanical 
Assembly, ABM 

Atomic Wea pons Nuclear 
Technician 

Automotive Engine Rebuild 

Automotive Fuel and Electrical 
System Repair 

Automotive Tire Repair 

wer | 

Basic Medical Equipment 
Maintenance 

Cable Splicing 

Chemical Laboratory, Enlisted 

Construction Surveying 

Cryptography 

Dental Assistant 


Dental Laboratory 

Dial Central Office Maintenance 

Diesel Engine Repair 

Electronic Fire Control 
Equipment Repair 

Electrical Instrument Repair 

Engineer Equipment 
Maintenance 

Field Radio Repair 

Finance Procedures 

Fire Control Instrument Repair 

General Draftin 

Guided Missile Frectronic 
Material Maintenance, SAM 

Guided Missile Electronic 
Material Maintenance, SSM 

Guided Missile External 
Guidance System Repair 

Guided Missile Fire Control 
System Maintenance, SAM 

Guided Missile Fire Control 
System Maintenance, SSM 

Guided Missile Guidance 
Components Repair 

Guided Missile Internal 
Guidance System Repair 

Guided Missile Mechanical 
Material Maintenance 

Guided Missile Repair 

Heating and Mace ger 

Heavy Antiaircraft Artillery 
Control System Repair 

Heavy Antiaircraft Artillery 
Director Repair 

Infantry Radio Maintenance 

Light Antiaircraft Artillery 
Fire Control System Repair 

Machine Accounting 

Machinist 


Manual Central Office 
Maintenance 

Map Compiling 

Marine Engineering and Repair 

Marine Hull Repair 

Meat and Dairy Hygiene, 
Enlisted 

Medical Laboratory, Enlisted 

Medical Technician 

Neuropsychiatric Procedures, 
Enlisted 

Occupational Therapy, Enlisted 

Offset Press Operation 

Office Machine Repair 

Optical Technician 

Personnel Management 

Photographic Equipment Repair 

Photolithegraphy 

Physical Reconditioning, 
Enlisted 

Physical Therapy, Enlisted 

Preventive Medicine, Enlisted 

Public Information, Enlisted 

Radar Repair 

Railway Movements Operation 

Refrigeration Equipment Repair 

Soils Technician 

Sound Projector Repa 

Sound Recording 

Stenography 

Teletypewriter Equipment 
Maintenance 

Topographic Computing 

Topographic Surveying 

Track Vehicle Repair 

Transportation Movement 
Control 

Watch Repair 

Welding 

X-Ray 
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Cryptography 

Dental Assistant 

Denta! Laboratory 

Finance Procedures 
Machine Accounting 

Medical Laboratory, Enlisted 


Medical Technician 
Neuropsychiatric Procedures, 
Enlisted 


Occupational Therapy, 


Enlisted 


Personnel Management, 
Enlisted 

Pharmacy, Enlisted 

Physical Therapy, Enlisted 

Stenography 

X-Ray 


GET A FREE BOOKLET giving further details on 
these Army Courses. Fill out this coupon today! 
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Flash of Lightning 


The little man “saw red” when one of the 


summer visitors started to shoot a deer... 


E TURNED off the radio and stood 

in the dusk of his kitchen. He had 
made up his mind about the deer and 
his tendergreen beans. The deer was 
just like the chickadees and finches for 
whom he put out seed and suet in the 
winter. 

Still no rain for Maine, the man on 
the radio had just said. The woods were 
drier than last year. Not a drop of rain 
for thirty-eight days. Tomorrow would 
be thirty-nine. It would be another 
class-4 day, which was forestry talk, 
measuring fire danger. The radio had 
not said anything about what class day 
it was for farmers, or the way they were 
having to barnfeed pastured stock and 
haul water from the pond up into the 
fields, or how the wild things were 
starving. 

He moved to the door and stood on 
the stoop. It was a small stoop on a 
small, wizened, salt-box house needing 
paint. He and the house looked some- 
what alike. He was a small, wizened 
man needing paint too. He lived alone, 
hiring out by the day, weeding or tak- 
ing wood away from the saw in cord- 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from. This Week magazine. 


wood time when he needed cash money. 
He did not need much. 

Down in the cove the summer peo- 
ple were having sport swimming. They 
were in the cottages every summer now 
—Connecticut people. This long dry 
spell was good weather for them. Their 
big cars came and went and the rich 
people in them waved; he waved back 
when he could not get out of it. When 
he had first come here four years ago, 
he had visited down at the cove the 
way a man should with his neighbors. 
The first time he had seen them in 
swimming, he had made them laugh. 

“There you was,” he said, “mustered 
in the water with suits made a-pup- 
puse.” - 

When they had laughed and ask 
him to say it over again so they could 
remember it, he had stayed out his 
visit as if nothing had happened, but he 
had never gone back again. They were 
different people. What they thought 
about, how they felt about anything, he 
did not know. 

That was too bad, for it is a blessing 
to have close, friendly neighbors. 

He strolled out on the road and over 
the far shoulder and down a steep lane 
to his lower garden. Only the quarter- 


By CHARLES RAWLINGS 


acre petch of tendergreen beans was 
left; it was a late planting after peas. 
The peas and the tendergreens were 
the two crops the drought had let him 
make. The peas were in his cellar now; 
neat, gicen pint jars all in a row. He 
had planned on canning the tender- 
greens next week; thanks to this lower 
patch of ground he would have enough 
vegetables to last through the winter. 

It was a strong little piece of ground 
that drained well enough to make peas 
in the earry season and yet, watered by 
some underground spring, could alse 
grow beans in drought, in late August. 

He stood on the edge of the bean 
patch and let the smell of green life 
come up around him. It was like step- 
ping into a cooled room. The lower end 
was where the deer had eaten last night. 
The stems stood white and stark in the 
starlight, cropped as even as if a scythe 
had cut them. When he discovered the 
damage at noon, coming down to culti- 
vate, he had thought at first it had been 
two deer, so much had been eaten, but 
it had been only—a big buck. He struck 
a match and squatted, studying the 
track again. A gigantic buck! He spread 





his fingers and measured the track. Two 
fingers lay easily in one cloven hoof, 
two more in the other with an inch gap 
between. The hoof had sunk so deeply 
that there were two round indentations 
in the soft ground where the deer claws 
had touched. 

“You're hungrier for them, I guess,” 
he said softly to the track, “than I'll 
ever be.” 

Still squatting, he looked up to the 
edge of the road. It was in clear view 
in the bright, starlit night, fifty yards 
away. The voices of the Connecticut 


people down the hill were loud and | 


laughing. 


“This is a reckless place,” he warned | 


as if the deer could hear him, “for a 
deer. You'd better be careful.” 

Just before dawn he stealthily closed 
the door behind him, stuck his finger 
in his mouth and held it aloft. Southeast 
drift. The air had a close, hot feel, 
warmer than it had been in early eve- 
ning. 

Maybe the radio was wrong. There 
was a smell of rain in the air. 

The parked automobile was closer 


than he had expected to find it. Lying | 
awake, he had heard it come up and 


slow to a stop, but he was used to the 
sound of -louder, older cars and thought 
it had gone further down the road. It 


had a gray Connecticut license tag. He | 


tried the door handle on the driver's 
side and felt it start; then he let it turn 
back. 

The little man stood for a long mo- 
ment looking down the hill toward his 
bean patch, then moved to the lane 
and went down. 

He headed for the spot where he 
would go if he wanted to kill the deer. 
He moved toward it without the slight- 
est sound, as he could, because he had 
been stalking wild things since he was 
barely six. There was no one in the 
place when he got there. 

For ten minutes he felt that the car. 
was out of gas and whoever had left it 
had gone on down the road quietly to 
the Johnson’s, who had a big barn and 
looked like people who would have 
gasoline. But at the end of that time he 
knew that was not so.. Connecticut, 
whoever he was, had seen the deer yes- 
tetday morning and he was down thirty 
feet and a little off to the left sitting 
on a large granite boulder. Connecticut 
was only a darker smear in the dark- 
ness, but the little man could feel him 
with his eyes. 

There was no face or hands to him 
yet; but on the rock waiting to kill a 
deer in the tendergreens, there were 
only a few places where hands could 
be. If he watched in the right place, he 
could see the gleam of rifle metal. He 
could see it now if the stars had not 
misted over. 

Now was the time for him to say 








(Continued on page 29) 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


The photo on our cover was taken by 
Larry Soo, 19, a student at the John H. 
Francis Polytechnic High School, Los 
Angeles, California. It won an award 
in the 1954 Scholastic-Ansco Photogra- 
phy Awards. Larry used a 4 x 5 Speed 
Graphic Pacemaker camera and en- 
larged the print himself. His teacher is 
Mr. H. W. King. Other award-winning 
photos will be published in the May 19 
Student-Achievement issue. 


The special unit on photography in 
this issue coincides with National Pho- 
tography Week (April 24-30), part of 
the celebration of National Hobby 
Month. More than 750 U. S. cities have 
“hobby centers” this week in which spe- 
cial displays, contests, and exhibits focus 
attention on the importance of photog- 
raphy in everyday life and the pleasure 
to be found in photography as a hobby. 
Be sure to visit the one in your town. 





the REMINGTON 
Chuiet. piter 


the only portable with 
amazing Miracle Tab! 


... for in college or business, you'll get ahead faster with 
the portable with the most features for faster, easier typ- 
ing. Bring the folks along and test-type the Quiet-riter at 
your dealer's today! Ask about convenient payment terms. 


Exclusive double-ac- 
tion lever sets, clears 
tab stops right from the 
keyboard .. . with just 
a flick of the finger. 


Carrying Case, Touch Method Book Included. A product of Wlewsingtor. Frarnd. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


wee you take a tumble for a 
‘certain someone,” but he or she 
doesn’t reciprocate, life is pretty 
grim. And the $64 question is: What 
can you do about it? 

Should you face defeat, and eew 
in your towel? Or should you keep 
plugging, and hope you'll “get some- 
where” eventually? Isn’t there some 
way you might be able to boost your 
chances with the Elusive One? 

Let’s get down ‘to specific cases, 
and find out! 


Q. There’s a girl. She’s just my type. 
We both like the outdoors, etc. Recent- 
ly, I took her to a party. I tried to see 
that she had a good time. But now 
when I ask her for a date, she tells me 
she goes with another boy. Should I just 
throw in the towel and fade quietly out 
of the picture, or keep pitching? Please 
suggest a remedy while I still have some 
fingernails left. 


A. It’s true what they say—“Faint 
heart never won fair lady.” But on the 
other hand, a brush-off is a brush-off. 
And a boy who persists, once the girl 
has given him a definite answer, may 
find himself rated a pest. 

Your problem is to determine just 
how definite the girl’s “No” was. Ask 
her straightforwardly: “Does this mean 
you're busy till the end of time?” If she 
seys “Yes,” that’s that. Don’t press the 
point. However, throwing in the towel 
doesn’t mean you can’t continue to be 
friendly and interesied at school. Some 
day she may tire of this “other boy,” 
and that may be your round. 

Meantime, how about the other girls 
in your class? Are you sure the girl who's 
ruining your fingernails is that special? 
The girls who settle down to a steady 
before they have a chance to know sev- 
eral other boys aren’t the brightest in 
our book. Lots of girls look special at 
first glance. 

If this girls “busy” signal is a per- 
manent one, try not to let the brush-off 
get you down. Instead, look around you 
—in a new direction or two. If you're 
the kind of fellow who makes a point 
of finding out what a girl is interested 
in, and takes good care of his date at 
a party, there probably are a dozen 
girls who could consider you their type! 


Q. One time I liked a boy and I ran 
after him—and got absolutely nowhere. 
Then I met another boy whom I also 
liked, and I “played hard to get” with 
him, but I still didn’t get anywhere. 


Now | like a third boy and I don’t know 
what to do. (I’m not a bad-looking girl, 
either!) 


A. Let’s study the two solutions you 
used to your problem and see if we can 
find out why they failed. First of all, 
when you “run after” anyone, you're 
announcing to the world that you're 
impatient and a little afraid that no one 
will “run after” you. And when you're 
impatient and afraid, you become 
slightly “grabby.” So, since freedom- 
loving individuals are suspicious of any- 
thing faintly resembling a trap or a 
greedy scheme, they immediately with- 
draw. Do you like to be tricked or 
trapped? 

Also, when you “run after” a boy, 
you rob him of the fun of winning your 
attention; you make him the target of 
teasing from his friends and family; you 
put him on the spot, because he’s forced 
to refuse your invitation if he doesn’t 
have the time or money to spend on 
you, or if his heart is tied up with some- 
one else at the moment. . 

On the other hand, “playing hard to 
get” isn’t the answer. Boys are shy and 
easily discouraged if the object of their 
affections showers thern with rejections! 
If you make a point not to be at home 
when he says he'll telephone, if you 
suggest by word or deed that the very 
idea of dating him leaves you “cold,” 
then you're pretending to be a girl who 
really isn’t very nice to know—in the 
long run. It may be fun for a while, but 
it soon gets to be a game for him, too. 
And once he “breaks you down,” he 
may be too disgusted to date you any 





News Syndicate Co., Ince 
“| figured Roger might like me as the 
quiet, thoughtful type — but he just 
thought | was peeved about something.” 





more. No one, boy or girl, will trust his 
deep feelings to a person who ignores 
him. Would you? 

Now you have a third chance—and 
what are you going to do? Here’s a sug- 
gestion: Decide that this time you'll 
play a little game with yourself. This 
time, try to think of each date as a 
chance to find out more about the boy 
and his interests. Whenever you find 
yourself thinking, “I wonder if he'll ask 
me out again,” force yourself to think 
instead: “I wonder if he likes hiking,” 
or, “I'll bet he’s a Dodger fan, too.” 
Then put these thoughts into words 
when you're with him. Say to yourself, 
“I'm going to enjoy this date as much 
as I possibly can, and it doesn’t make 
any difference if there’s another date or 
not!” When you're with him, let your 
interest in his activities {non-dating 
ones) “run after” him, and let the 
memory of the fun you had together 
chase him when he’s alone. 


Q. I like a girl who goes to another 
school. She’s swell—but so popular that 
I had to ask her to the prom over a 
month in advance. She’s crazy about 
dancing, and I'm a terrible dancer. She 
also likes roller-skating, and I’ve never 
been on skates. My chief interests are 
baseball, swimming, and bowling, none 
of which interest her. I work—and can 
rarely ask for dates except on the spur 
of the moment. Do you know of any 
way I can get to first base? 


A. You're already at first base—how 
about second? Start to show her that 
you're a regular sort of fellow. Show an 
interest in her interests. Get her to help 
you with your dancing. Show her you're 
a good sport, and take her roller-skating. 
(You might be a whiz after the first few 
skids!) Anyhow, the more interest you 
show in her interests, the more likely 
she'll be to become interested in you 
and your interests. 

About asking for dates in advance— 
explain the situation to her. You can’t 
expect her to give up other dates for 
you but, once she understands about 
your job, she may be willing to make a 
tentative date. If not, then phone her 
every chance you get to make a date, 
veven if it’s last-minute. Try, try again 
is the way to get to second base. 
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American Cities 


(Continued from page 12) 

On payday, the suburbanite takes his 
money out of the city, and spends it 
in shops near his home. When he pays 
local taxes, they. go to the suburb where 
he lives. They don’t go to the city 
where he works, whose benefits he en- 
joys without much cost, if any at all. 

For example, in the New York City 
metropolitan area, there are 370 sep- 
arate local governments which tax resi- 
dents and often duplicate services. 

One suggested remedy has been a 
city payroll tax. Under such a tax the 
suburbanite would have deducted from 
his paycheck an amount to cover his 
fair share of the city services he enjoys. 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Missouri already have authorized their 
cities to levy such taxes. These range 
from % per cent to 1% per cent. Other 
proposed solutions reach further. “An- 
nexation” allows a city to take neigh- 
boring “bedroom towns” into its boun- 
daries. Thus the city can tax sub- 
urbanites for the facilities it offers them. 
Since World War II, thousands of cities 
have resorted to this method. A couple 
of years ago, San Antonio, Texas, ex- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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ECRETS OF PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Only a KALART Super Speed 














mn 4 My Kalart 
AY Super sure pours 


Oh boy! This 
Kalart Super 
has a built-in 
KAL-Q-LATOR that 
shows correct 
exposure for all 
flash pictures. 








Look at that 
wonderful 
picture 
Jim took. 


It's a swell shot! 
How about selling 
me a print, Jim? 











Picture-taking is twice the fun when you know the secrets 
of press photographers. The first step is to equip your 
camera with the new Kalart Super Speed Flash, so that 
you can take pictures anywhere, any time, indoors or out. 
Also, send for the new Kalart book, “Secrets of Press 
Photographers.” Written by Joe Costa, famous press 
photographer. 20 pages of pictures and tips on how to get 
spectacular sports shots — how to put story-telling impact 
in your pictures. Regular price, 25¢, FREE with coupon. 


Flash gives you a built-in 
exposure KAL-Q-LATOR 4 


Ask these two questions before you 
buy a flash unit. 1 — Does it have a 
built-in exposure KAL-Q-LATOR? 
2 — Does it have a built-in test light? 
Only a Kalart Super gives 
you both these essential 
features. KAL-Q-LATOR 
tells instantly how to set 
your camera for correct ex- 
posure with color or black 
and white film. Test light 
guards against flash fail- 
ures — wasted flashbulbs — 


for comerds 


with built-in 





Kalart, Plainville, Conn., Dept. SS-4 
Rush free copy of “Secrets of Press 
Photographers.” 

Print your name and address. 
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it’s easy with Sylvania Blue Det flashbulbs! 


It’s easy to get rid of the squints and scowls 
that spoil so many summer photos. Instead of 
making the person you're snapping face into 
the sun, move him into the shade—onto a porch 
—under a tree. Then, with an inexpensive flash 
camera, let a Sylvania Blue Dot flashbulb pro- 
vide the light you need for clear, sharp, squint- 
proof pictures. And wait until you see the 
wonderful pictures you take. 


Send for this FREE Booklet... 
helps you i. better pictures! 


See for yourself how easy, 
how much fun, flash is. Send 
for this free 30-poge 

let, How To to Better 
Pictures And Have Fun With 
Flash. 


ead 
1100 Main St., Oot. $S-1 
Buffalo 9, New Y 


Please rush my a copy of How To Take 
Better Pictures And Have Fun With Flash. 
(WA-148) 


Name 





Street. 





City. State. 
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flashbulbs 
than any 
other brand! 


SYLVAN 1A 


7s Electric Products Inc., 
‘40 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





a A . heli - Electronics - Television 


in Canada: Sylvanic Electric (Canada) Lid., 
University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. Q. 


S THERE a high school football 

coach in the country who can match 
Clary Anderson’s record? In 12 years 
of coaching, Clary’s elevens have won 
95, lost 7, and tied 1 for an astonishing 
winning percentage of .927! 

His first job was at Blair Academy 
(N. J.), where he won 12, lost 1, and 
tied 1 in two years—winning the state 
prep title both times. He then moved 
to his present post at Montclair (N. J.) 
H. S. And in the past 10 years, he has 
won 83 out of 89 games! Playing in 
the toughest league of a very tough 
football state, his clubs have copped 
six state and two sectional crowns. 

Clary’s record is even greater than 
Paul Brown’s. When the Cleveland 
Brown mastermind coached high school 
ball between 1931 and 1940, his 
elevens won 96, lost 8, and tied 3 for 
a .924 winning record. 


>» Eddie Stanky insists his Cardinals 
will make a run for it this year. He’s* 
offering a suit of clothes to anybody 
who steals 10 or more bases. Last sea- 
son the Cards were really the Snails. 
Only swiped a total of 18 bases. 


>» When Wes Santee, Kansas’ great 
miler, was a student at Ashland (Kans.) 
High, it was predicted in the senior 
year book that one day he’d run the 
mile in 3:58.3. Those editors must own 
a terrific crystal ball. 


> Though Dick Fadgen is but an 18- 
year-old senior at La Salle Academy of 
Providence (R. I.), he owny the Na- 
tional AAU indoor 220-yard breast- 
stroke title. Dick won the crown this 
month by outchurning the best col- 
legiate and club swimmers in the coun- 
try. 

> Eddie Pellagrini, veteran infielder of 
the Pirates, goes out of his way to 
prove he’s not superstitious. He says 
13 is his lucky number. He was born 
on March 13, wears 13 on his uniform, 
and there are 13 letters in his name 
when he signs it Ed C. Pellagrini. He 


By ‘leliberately signed his 1954 contract on 


February 13. 


> Nebraska U. may field a football 
team this fall that will include: Chuck 
Smith, Franklin, N. H., at quarterback; 
Bob Smith, Grand Island, Neb., full- 
back; Howard Smith, Lewiston, IIL, 
end; and Don Schmid, Columbus, 
Nebr., end. Coach Glassford figures he 
may set up a play in which quarterback 
Smith laterals to fullback Smith, who 
passes to end Smith, who laterals to end 
Schmid. It’s an idea, anyway. 


SHOTS 


> The Columbus Redbirds became 
puzzled - recently when youngsters 
stopped returning baseballs that flew 
out of the park at the Daytona Beach, 
Fla., training base. The boys receive 25 
cents for each ball. Columbus officials 
investigated and discovered somebody 
outside the fence was paying 50 cents 
for each $1.30 ball! 

> Ben Hogan isn’t the only golfer to 
make a courageous comeback against 
great odds. Gerald Neely of Dallas, 
Tex., lost his left arm and underwent 
numerous operations in World War II, 
but he refused to give up his favorite 
sport. Recently he won honors in a 
public links tournament. His tee shots 
still carry more than 300 yards. 

> Gundi Busch, 18-year-old world 
figure skating champ from Cologne, 
Germany, says she won't accept any 
professional offers to come to America. 
“The intense competition, the ‘go-getter 
atmosphere’ of sports in the U. S. 
doesn’t attract me,” she declares. That’s 
Busch league stuff! 

>» Ted Lennox, Michigan State’s blind 
wrestler, doesn’t ask for any favors, 
according to his coach, Fendley Col- 
lins. Explaining how a blind wrestler 
overcomes his handicap, Collins said: 
“Before Lennox makes contact, he 
figures out where his opponent is by 
the rustle of his feet on the mat. Once 
they come to grips, he can detect every 
move by his uncanny sense of touch. 
After contact is made, there’s no handi- 
cap involved.” 

> Down in Laredo, Tex., they're pre- 
dicting 14-year-old Joanne Bruni will 
follow in the spiked footsteps of such 
Texas-bred lady golfers as Babe Zaha- 
rias, Betty Jameson, Betty Mackinnon, 
Betsy Rawls, and Polly Riley. Joanne, 
a sophomore at Ursuline Academy, 
weighs 100 pounds, hits drives 200 
yards or more, and has broken 80. In 
fact, she’s had a four-under-par 73. 
She’s won six tournaments in eight tries ° 
so far. 

> During the third period of the Clem- 
son-Wake Forest football game last fall, 
Sonny George, the W.F. quarterback, 
was injured. Clemson’s keen-eyed soph 
quarterback, Don King, spotted the in- 
jury and in the huddle he said: “George 
has been hurt. If you have to hit him 
again, hit him high. Otherwise you 
might injure him badly.” 

For this gallant act, King was 
awarded the Swede Nelson Trophy for 
Sportsmanship by the Gridiron Club 
of Boston. --ZANDER HOLLANDER 





Flash of Lightning 


(Continued from page 25) 


something. Yell out good and loud so it 
would scare the deer away if he was in 
the patch and scare Connecticut, too. 
He debated what he would say. “Mis- 
ter, you don’t feed a deer and then kill 
it.” . . . “The law’s on, mister, you’ve 
got no right.” . . . “Those are my beans. 
The deer can...” 

Why he debated what he would say, 
instead of just shouting out something, 
he did not know. He was mad deep in- 
side, resentful, but it would not boil up 
and make him reckless, for some reason. 
He was not a reckless man. He had said 
the wrong thing once to these people. 

The sound of the deer chomping be- 
gan, a startling sound out of the still- 
ness. Connecticut moved at the sound 
and he could see metal gleam. He had 
better be shouting if he was ever going 
to. Connecticut’s weapon was coming 
up. He opened his mouth. 

The crack of thunder aloft was so 
sudden and unexpected he did not 
know for sure whether he had shouted 
or not. The deer, head and neck reared 
stark against a streak of blood red 
dawn, was staring at the sky. He was a 
magnificent buck. He was like some 
great noble Moses of the woods listen- 
ing to God’s word. Another sudden flash 


of light, a strange flash, without thunder 
—like the light that enveloped Moses— 
came then. It turned the deer’s eyes to 
red coals and made the tendergreens 
more verdant than they ever were in 
brightest sun. Loud-spoken came the 
voice of the Connecticut man. 

“Beautiful!” he said. “Oh, you beauti- 
full” 

The buck swung as if the exultant 
voice were a stinging whip and in two 
great bounds he was away. 

The little man, because he was higher 
up on the hill, had only to wait for the 
other to come to him. He stepped in be- 
side him on the lane. The man made 
one quick dart of his eyes to show sur- 
prise and then smiled. He was a big 
sandy man, heavily freckled. A camera 
hung from his neck. 

“You saw him, too?” he said. “What 
a shot! Say—I’m going to give you an 
enlargement—this big. Do you have a 
place to hang a picture that big? I'll 
put it in a bleached cedar frame. We'll 
call it—what'll we call it? The Coming 
Rain?” 

“Across from the stove, there’s a 
place,” the little man said. “There’s 
some coffee on the stove. Come in and 
see. 

“My camera case is in the car,” the 
big man said. “I'd better run’ up my 
windows. It’s going to rain. I'll be 
right in.” 
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Arty 

When they held a recent Scholastic 
Art Awards exhibit at a Minneapolis 
loop department store, one of the pic- 
tures that drew some attention was an 
abstract painting with a $50 price tag. 
A couple of teen-agers stopped be- 
fore the painting. They made out the 
price tag, all right, but that was about 
all. 
“Fifty dollars!” one exclaimed. “For 

that?” 
“Oh,” the other shrugged, “that’s 
not much for one of the screwy kind.” 
Minneapolis Tribune 


Wife: “Tell me, doctor, what is my 
husband’s trouble?” 

Doctor: “He has a severe case of 
voluntary inertia.” 

Wife: “My goodness! And I had 
been thinking he was just plain lazy.” 


Home Folks 


Half-truth 

“Hank,” said Joe, “I've got a mule 
with distemper. What did you give that 
one of yours when he had it?” 

“Turpentine.” 

A week later they met again. 

“Say, Hank, I gave my mule tur- 
pentine, and it killed him.” 

“Killed mine, too, Joe.” 
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the 3 greatest names in cycling. . . 


ZRALEIGH RUDGE @HUMBER 


3-SPEED GEAR SHIFT 
built-in with coaster brake 
The famous Sturmey-Archer 
TRI-COASTER 


Sports Light Coaster (Illustrated) 
$69.75 f.0.b. Boston, slightly higher 
in distant cities 





These three famous bikes are built in England by men who ride bicycles 
themselves. They know cycling, and all the careful workmanship they 
put into men’s and women’s bikes goes into boys’ and girls’ models, too. 
CHECK THESE FEATURES! FREE CATALOG! > 
® 3 speeds take the strain out of pedaling — low gear for climbing hi 
normal for comfortable cruising, high for cross-country i. — 
coaster foot-brake plus extra front hand-brake. * Light, strong, all steel 
cuayeee with pamn wt Peg 8 ar a chrome finish. * Bike comes 

p, kitbag, genuine leather saddle. x Three 
frame sizes — 1914", 21”, 28”. 


RALEIGH INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA 
687 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Send me your free illustrated catalog with full technica 
details on the bike checked below. 
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Sending for Stamps? 


accept stamp advertisements 
only from Meltoble and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
lly before ding money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known . “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stam has a price 
clearly marked. If you for any ‘the "a al 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to — 
penn be sure to write your name and address 
letter and on the wee SS left-hand corner 
of te envdiage. If you do not intend to buy any 
be the “approvol” stamps return them promp B 
being careful to write your name and address 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power rotect their readers from 
unfair oan. Any bt who considers that he 
deceived os a result of his — to 
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Cohalaast 








has been 
an advertisement in 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, holastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. 
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HARD to get HYDERBAD SET. print. gla Ne 
PE; TION GAUGE and MILLI A 
METER SCALE Given to Approval Ap- ZS 
plicants who send 10< for mailing to - 


GLOBE STAMP 


5327 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25° 


Including early Canada, Newfoundland, British Colonies, 
Vatican, Red Russia, Hitler Heads, Indian States, Ani- 
mals, Airmaiis, French Colonies, Rarities, Unusuals 
Every stamp different. Rare bargain with approvals. 
Money back guarantee. NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
NIAGARA ON THE LAKE 422. CANADA 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 
s 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials, etc. 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 
Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $8, Torento, Canada 


153 All Different 
Zeppelins, Semipostals C 
* Airmatis 3 High roles, 


sts a 
approvals Wrncluded ” 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 510, , N. Y. 


ALBUM -™ 10c! 


Ler at 1,000 Spaces! 
Wort Wide Lists and pA tneluded. 
HARTFORD STAA\PMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


MIGHTY LION TRIANGLE 


Rare “Ben Franklin’’ Canal Zone, fine rhino and 
mosquito stamps, Sahara Red Cross, real music 
stamp, Ionian Isis, etc. Only 3¢ to Approval Buyers, 


FORTUNE STAMP co., Dest. a Washington 10, D. C. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- C 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 


Approvals. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-8, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 

FREE to approval service —_ sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5,000, $14. 


TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


BIRDS, TRIANGLES 
_——_, Butterflies, Fish, Ships, 

Locomotives, Kings, Dictators, 

Multicolored, pewstct. | Geogra; — Musical, Battles, 
Giants, Midgets and over 100 o -—Only 25¢ with Ap- 


provals. CANADA STAMP CO., 1907 Main St., Dept. 3/6, 
Niagara Falis, N. Y. 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, Cal. 






































Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 








By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


One for Nebraska 


On May 7 the stamp above will be 
issued by the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment. The stamp commemorates the 
100th year since the Nebraska Terri- 
tory was organized. A three-center, the 
stamp pictures “The Sower,” a statue 
atop the state capitol at Lincoln, Nebr. 
Nebraska became the 37th state of the 
Union on March 1, 1867. 

For first-day covers, send self- 
addressed envelopes to the Postmaster 
at Nebraska City, Nebr., before May 7. 
Seal or turn in the flap of the envelope. 
Then enclose it in an outer envelope 
along with a money order or coins for 
each first-day cover you request. You 
may send for as many as 10 covers. 


U. N. STAMP CLUBS 


All stamp collectors who join the 
United Nations Stamp Clubs in 1954- 
55 become charter members. Everyone 
joining before Sept. 1, 1954, receives: 


© a wallet-sized membership card 

@ an official club button 

© a free packet of stamps 

e a subscription to the Globe-Trot- 
ter, official club bulletin. 


Dues for 1954-55 are 25 cents per 
member. A minimum of $1.00 is neces- 
sary to enroll a club. Each club receives: 


e a club charter certificate 

© a poster in color showing the flags 
of all 60 U. N. member-nations 

© a poster picturing United Nations 
postage stamps 

e a booklet describing the U. N. 
stamps 


Membership is open to everyone. 
Application blanks appear in all Scho- 
lastic Magazines for April 14. You can 
also obtain an application by writing 
to: Director, United Nations Stamp 
Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


American Cities 
(Continued from page 27) 


panded its area by more than 80 square 
miles. 

However, this solution is often limit- 
ed by state laws. These laws usually 
prohibit annexation of communities 
that have already organized theif own 
local government. 

Other proposed suggestions are these: 
(1) To merge cities with counties; (2) 
to establish federations of communities; 
and (3) to set up metropolitan city- 
states. 

However, some relief may come to 
the cities as jobs follow suburbanites al- 
most to their homes. Most dwellers in 
the suburbs still work in cities, but an 
increasing number are finding jobs in 
their own communities. Most new fac- 
tories have been erected in outlying 
areas because assembly-line methods 
require long, low buildings. Rather 
than build on expensive city land, in- 
dustrialists go to lower-cost suburbs. 

White-collar jobs are also moving out 
of town. General Foods Corporation 
moved its main office out of New York 
City and into new quarters in West- 
chester County last month. A Detroit 
advertising agency moved its headquar- 
ters into a nearby suburb because it 
wanted to be closer to its suburban 
clients. 

Commuter railroads and bus lines also 
like the idea. They have been faced 
with the problem of carrying loads of 
passengers one way in the morning and 
then tying up their equipment, waiting 
for these passengers to return at night. 
If enough firms move out of town, they 
will be able to carry full loads both 


ways at all hours. 


Cities—Empty Monuments? 


How far will the movement to the 
suburbs go? Some day commuting heli- 


“copters may carry people to the city 


every morning fromesuburbs more than 
100 miles away. Or a gradual decen- 
tralization of industry and trade may 
leave the big cities as nothing but 
empty monuments of the past. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, America’s fore- 
most native architect, is a long-time 
advocate of spread-out “prairie” living. 
Recently he predicted that some day 
grass would grow in the streets of New 
York City. 

Extensive city rebuilding—municipal 
parking garages, better apartment hous- 
ing, parks, and express highways—may 
slow down the movement of people to 
the suburbs. 

But no matter what the cities do, 
most experts believe that the future is 
certain to bring new forms of political, 
social, and economic activity as America 
slowly moves to the suburbs. 
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Warning 
George Burns: “Whenever we have a 
roast, Gracie always buys two—a big one 
and a little one. She puts them both in 
the oven, and when the little roast starts 
burning, the smoke reminds her that 
the big one is done.” 


Could Be 

The talkative lady was telling her 
husband about the bad manners of a 
recent visitor. “If that woman yawned 
once while I was talking to her,” she 
said, “she yawned ten times.” 

“Perhaps she wasn’t yawning, dear,” 
the husband ‘said. “Maybe she wanted 
to say something.” 


Same Thing 

The district attorney was questioning 
a Kentucky colonel. Unable to shake 
the man’s testimony, the D.A. tried sar- 
casm. 

“They call you colonel,” he sneered. 
“In what regiment are you a colonel?” 

“Well,” drawled the colonel, “it’s like 
this. The ‘Colonel’ in front of my name 
is like the ‘Honorable’ in front of yours. 
It doesn’t mean a thing.” 


Windy Tale 


“Grandpa, did the wind blow much 
when you were a lad?” 

“Yes, Emory, we had some mighty 
vigorous breezes in Fremont County. 
Why, we boys didn’t have to cover our 
kites—just cross two sticks, tie them 
together, get a ball of string and fly. 

“We had the fastest running chickens 
I ever heard of, clocked one rooster at 
60 miles an hour—of course, he had a 
tail wind at the time. We never had to 
ship our chickens to market, just waited 
until the wind was right and let them 
go. They'd arrive in Denver ready to 
sell without even a pin feather. 

“Only county in the United States 
where you couldn’t sell a lawn mower.” 

“Why, and how come?” 

“No need for them. The grass grew, 
then the winds came and waved it, 
back and forth, back and forth, until it 


broke off two inches from the ground.” 
Chatsworth Chatter 


Simple 
“How do you like your hair cut?” 


asked the barber, who was eager to ° 


please. 
“Off,” replied the customer, who was 
a man of few words. 


This Modern World 


“Farm products,” complained the 
customer, “cost a good deal more than 
they used to.” 

“Sure, they do!” agreed Farmer 
Brown. “When a farmer has to know 
the botanical name of what he’s raising, 
the zoological name of the insect that 
eats it, and the chemical name of what 
kills it, somebody's got to pay.” 


No Cut 


A restaurant owner wanted to run 
an entirely different restaurant. He ad- 
vertised: “Cutlets from Every Animal 
in the World.” 

The first customer asked for an ele- 
phant cutlet, The chef said, “Madam, 
I am very sorry, but for one cutlet we 
cannot cut up our elephant.” 


Mistaken Identity 
‘Catchin’ any?” asked the stranger 
on the bridge. 

“Catchin’ any!” answered the fisher- 
man on the banks of the creek. “Why 
I caught forty bass here yesterday.” 

“Say, do you know who I am?” asked 
the man on the bridge. 

“Naw, I can’t say as I do,” 
the fisherman. 

“Well, I’m the county fish and game 
warden.” 

The fisherman did some quick think- 
ing. After a moment’s hesitation, he 
exclaimed: “Well, say, do you know 
who I am?” 

“No,, who're you?” 

“Tm the _ biggest 
County.” 


answered 


liar in Monroe 


Three-in-one 


Young Man: “I want to buy a dia- 
mond ring.” 

Salesman: “Yes, sir. How about one 
of our combination sets? Three pieces 
—engagement, wedding, and teething.” 


Lament 

I would I were an elephant, a tiger, 
or an ape; 

Think of all the trouble and woe that 
I'd escape; 

A llama, a gnu or a 
steeple—, 

I wouldn't have to think or work if I 
wasn't people. 


pigeon in yon 


Chatsworth Chatter 


Guilty 

A young lawyer was fighting his case 
brilliantly but felt the judge showed a 
leaning to the other side. He went so far 
as to tell the judge so. His Honor re- 
buked the young lawyer. “Young man,” 
the judge exploded, “you are extremely 
offensive.” 

“We both are,” the lawyer retorted, 
“but I am trying to be, and you can’t 
help it.” 
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2 TENNIs AND BADMINTON | 
(1)Use JUNEMAN ! 
GENUINE GUT STRINGS ! 


! 

! For better control faster 
| action . longer service! 
| At Your Restringer or Sporting Goods Store 
i 

| 

| 


(2) GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“TENNIS AND BADMINTON STROKES” 
The experts tell you how to play the game the 
right =a Clearly illustrated. 
Write today to Dept. SC. 


| THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
" 1100 W. 47th Place * Chicago 9, Ill. 





Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 
Modern 


tiful- and complete line of 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 

7 financial investment required. 
rite teday for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








SLUGGER’S /7} 


Famous Slugger Year- 
book FREE at your 
deaier’s or send 5c 

in coin to Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co., Loujs- 
ville 2, Ky. Dept. S-32 


Send for your 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
Miniature Bat and 
Pen and Pencil Set 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT 
(16” long) 45¢ each 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
PEN-PENCIL 
SET 


45c per set 

ee ee ee eg 
| HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. $-32 ! 
Please send me Pen and Pencil Sets @ 
45c each. Miniature Bats @ 45c each 








ADDRESS 








| 
| 
i 
NAME | 
! 
| 
| 
‘ 


i CITY and STATE 
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d indoors or out... 


Star of the outfit, of course, is the Brownie Prive instaie ee: Tax, 
Hawkeye Flash Camera. Then, there’s your without notice. 
flasholder, flash bulbs, flash guard, two rolls of 


Kodak film, and a real “how-to”’ booklet. 
Take the Cover Off the Box—You’re in Business 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








Off the Press 


The American Family in the Twentieth 
Century, by John Sirjamaki. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
227 pp., $4.25. 


In recent years this nation has been 
undergoing the most rapid period of 
family formation in its history. The 
large increase in the number of families, 
coupled with the strains and crises of 
living, has invited increased attention 
by social scientists to family life as a 
basic element in national welfare. 

In this contribution to the Library of 
Congress Series in American Civiliza- 
tion, Yale sociologist John Sirjamaki 
has woven in compact and pungent 
form the thoughts of sociologists on the 
American family from its European 
backgrounds and large farm families of 
the 18th-and early 19th centuries to the 
small, chiefly urban, family today. 
While documenting dispassionately the 
impact of divorce and increased em- 
ployment of married women on family 
life, it is apparent that Mr. Sirjamaki 
has high hopes for the future of the 
American family. Marriages, he con- 
cludes, “are. on the whole, happier and 
better integrated than they were in 
earlier times.” Of particular interest is 
his chapter on the changing role of 
the child in the American family. 

Although the author generalizes; of 
necessity, in an effort to compress a 
huge amount of monographic material 
into a single, slender volume, the work 
is carefully documented with footnotes 
happily relegated to the rear. It is un- 
fortunate that in a book directed to the 
general reader, Sirjamaki lapses so fre- 
quently into such statements as: 
“.. . the solidarity of the family has 
been inevitably undermined by its loss 
of functions which has not yet been 
adequately compensated for by its in- 
creased social utility as a primary group 
of its members.” Nevertheless he re- 
duces even this into simple English 
as he warms to the American family he 
so skillfully describes. 


Robert M. La Follette, by Belle Case 
La Follette and Fola La Follette. 2 
vols. Macmillan, N. Y. 1305 pp., $15. 


The authors of this biography are the 
late widow and the daughter of Robert 
M. La Follette. They have made expert 
use of the huge correspondence of the 
man who was Governor of Wisconsin 


United States Senator 
(1906-1925) and Progressive party 
Presidential candidate (1924). They 
have brought to this labor of love warm 
recollections of “Bob,” and considerable 
writing ability 


(1901-1906), 


In seventy-two chapters, we are Car- 
ried forward from La Follette’s early 
days as a farm boy through his under- 
graduate days at the University of Wis- 
consin, the development of his law 
practice, building of his family life, and 
the ups and downs of a long political 
career. La Follette’s fearless battling of 
special interests and his vigorous lead- 
ership of progressive reforms are re- 
ported in detail. His opposition to our 
entry into World War I and his subse- 
quent efforts to amend the Treaty of 
Versailles are recounted sympathetical- 
ly. The vilification to which he was 
subjected during the war years and the 


renewed popular appeal of his final. 


years added further excitement to an 
action-packed public life. 

This biography is a faithful telling of 
the La Follette story, but it is naturally 
an uncritical one. 


Africa: The Racial Issue, edited by Joan 
Coyne MacLean. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 26, No. 1. H. W. Wilson 
Co., N. Y. 198 pp., $1.75. 


“Mau Mau,” said to mean quickly, 
and “apartheid,” which means segrega- 
tion, are words which have become part 
of our vocabulary in recent years. They 
express the extremes of revolt and re- 
pression in a continent which is in 
ferment. 

This worthwhile addition to The 
Reference Shelf explores both the raciai 
issue, and the social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues which are being fought 
out in Africa. The solution is not 
brought any nearer by European na- 
tions which cannot agree on their co- 


lonial policies. The happiest foreseeable 
result may be acceptance of one Negro 
leader’s advice: “You can play a tune of 
sorts on the white keys and you can 
play a tune of sorts on the black keys, 
but for harmony you must use both 
black and white.” 

Major sections of this collection in- 
elude articles on the historical back- 
ground, British East Africa, the Union 
of South Africa, proposed federation in 
Central Africa, approaches to self-gov- 
ernment, the Belgian Congo, and 
French Africa. The contributions are 
brought into sharp focus by a skillful 
editor. She has drawn from the pages 
of Foreign Affairs, the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, the New York Times, Contem- 
porary Review, Current History, and 
similar publications. An index would 
add to the usefulness of this kind of 
reference work. 


From School to Job: Guidance for 
Minority Youth, by Ann Tanneyhill. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 200. 
P.A.P., 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 28 
pp., 25¢. 


The Public Affairs Committee, with 
number 200 in its series, has issued a 
useful document for Negro and other 
youth groups generally considered un- 
derprivileged. Here is a down-to-earth 
approach to a significant problem. Fac- 
tors which have given rise to minority 
youth problems are sketched briefly. 
We are informed of one specific way in 
which the problem is being met, and 
we are given a survey of what remains 
to be done. Teachers will be especially 
interested in the more hopeful outlook 
for employment of trained minority 
students in a wide variety of occupa- 
tions and professions. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





The special unit on Photography 
in this issue coincides’ with Na- 
tional Photography Week (April 
24-30), part of the celebration of 
National Hobby Month. Jinx Falk- 
enburg has been chosen “Photog- 
raphy Queen” by members of the 
Hobby Guild, according to Albert 
0. Bassuk, Guild president. 

Leaders in photography will be 
awarded Hobby Hall of Fame cer- 
tificates to commemorate _ their 
achievements. Awards winners in- 
clude Leo Pavelle (commercial 
photographer), Joseph G. Dom- 
broff (of Willoughby’s, famed 
N. Y. photography store), Norris 
Harkness (newspaper camera col- 
umnist); Victor Keppler (photog- 
rapher), Jacob Deschin (camera 
editor, New York Times), and Mar- 





NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY WEEK 


garet Bourke-White 
zine photographer). 

Over 750 U. S. 
“hobby centers” this week in 
which special displays, contests, 
and exhibits focus attention on the 
importance of photography in ev- 
eryday life and the pleasure to be 
found in photography as a hobby. 
To find out if your town has such 
a center, inquire at your nearest 
store selling photographic supplies, 

The May 19 issue of Scho- 
lastic Magazines will have special 
features devoted to Scholastic 
Awards—vwriting, art, photography. 
The May issue of Literary Caval- 
cade will be the annual Scholastic 
Awards issue with some of the best 
of the prize-winning photography. 
writing, ete. 


(Life Maga- 


cities have 
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—Daniel Burnham, architect and city planner 
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HANAN AAR 


ONE OF A SERIES OF INSPIRATIONAL MESSAGES PROVIDED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


NI ee 


hope and work. Let your watchword 


be Order and your beacon Beauty. 


l 


to stir men’s blood. Make big plans. Aim high 
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Contributed by Mrs. Vivian A. Kilgore, Omaha, Nebraske 
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